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TOPSY- 
TURVY 
WORLD 



HpHE only way to get a proper 
view of this world, it would 
appear, is to stand on your head, 
as the little chap in this delightful 
picture-study is doing. 

Something appears to have gone 
wrong with our sense of values, 
and Archbishop William Temple 
was certainly correct in saying that 
life is like a shop window into 
which a mischievous boy has brok- 
en and changed all the price 
tickets. 

How fantastic, for instance, is 
the contrast between the salaries 
paid to some actresses whose chief 
assets are physical, and those re- 
ceived by school-teachers who are 
doing work of immense importance 
for the future of our race! Someone 
must have swapped the price 
labels. 

• 

When one compares all this adu- 
lation with the scanty, or non- 
existent, publicity given to men and 
women who are the real bene- 
factors, one is startled by the con- 
trast. 

In the realm of art and antiques, 
most absurd things are happening, 
or so it seems to ordinary folk. 
Pictures, books, bits of furniture 
and suchlike are changing hands 
at fabulous prices, not necessarily 
because they are beautiful, but be- 
cause they happen to be scarce. 

Not long ago a table with a top 
no bigger than a tea-tray was sold 
at an auction for $100,000. It was 
the most costly table in the world, 
though many people would not 
give it house room. It was made 
about 200 years ago, and a dealer 
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who bid for it against the pur- 
chaser said: "Of course it's a crazy 
price, but we live in craiy times." 
A first edition of John Napier's 
book on logarithms and trigonom- 
etry, published in 1614, has been 
sold for $4,000. Was the buyer so 
keen a student of these exciting 
subjects as to pay this for his text- 
book? 

• 

Of course the truth is that many 
collectors are not really interested 
in works of art or literature. The 
value of what they gather lies in 
the scarcity of the things, and each 
purchase is an investment or a 
gamble. 

This is, indeed, a topsy-turvy 
world in which prices and rewards 
have somersaulted. If it were not, 
people who now invest fortunes in 
paintings, Chippendale chairs and 



the like would certainly find a 
better way to use their money. 

Is it really sufficient for collectors 
of extravagantly-priced works of 
art to say that though they have 
paid fantastic sums of money for 
what they possess, the sellers of 
those things have received that 
amount, and the money is, there- 
fore, kept in circulation? In the ul- 
timate we are all personally re- 
sponsible for what we do with our 
money, for if It is legitimately in 
our hands it is not a gift to us; it 
is a trust for which we are account- 
able to God, 

• 
And in the realm of human en- 
deavour a better appreciation of 
real achievement is overdue. To be 
able to act, play tennis, ice hockey, 
football or baseball in first-class 
style is commendable, but let us 
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not forget that the qualities in a 
man or woman which are of most 
benefit to the race are qualities of 
character- — such things as personal 
integrity, strict honesty, chastity, 
Impartiality, justice and mercy — in 
short, Christlikeness. These are the 
true riches of an individual and of 
a nation. — J.M, 
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EYES TO SEE 

"The Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw: and, behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha" (2 Kings 
6:17). 

AMONG the stories that are told of 
the prophet Elisha is one that be- 
longs to a time when he was in Dothan 
and that city was besieged by the Syrian 
army. When Elisha's servant one morn- 
ing saw the Syrian host surrounding the 
city he was afraid. But, at Elisha's 
prayer, the servant's inward eyes were 
opened, and he saw what the prophet 
himself could see, that on the hills be- 
hind Dothan, behind the Syrian host was 
another host, with "horses and chariots 
of fire" round about the city. God was 
protecting His people and His prophet. 
So, "to faith's enlightened sight," 
there are, we can surely believe, spiritual 
forces, standing at God's command for 
the protection of His people today. 

• 

An artist once painted a picture of a 
little child crossing a busy street, walk- 
ing unhurt through the ceaseless traffic. 
But, holding the child's hand, was a 
strong angel. Was it not an artist's 
glimpse of powers that interpose between 
mortal beings and the world's dangers? 
Does not a loved Psalm say, "He shall 
give His angels charge concerning thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways" ? 

Can we not believe that the angels at 
God's bidding fulfil a ministry of help 
and succour among God's human chil- 
dren? Or may it not be that those whom 
we have loved here below are still nearer 
to us than we think or realise? At times 
we have almost a consciousness of their 
presence. Are there not moments when 
we all but see that once familiar face, 
all but catch again the old, reassuring 
smile? 



As we recall the_ courage in the face 
of opposition, the vision of our early-day 
Salvationists, we realize that they knew 
by faith that what was true in Elisba's 
day was true for them also, that between 
themselves and those who sought to des- 
troy them were all the encompassing 
hosts of God; that those who were on 
their side were more than all that could 
be arrayed against them. 

There are times when we are sore 
beset, and much afraid, when we tremble 
for the City of God, so besieged and 
threatened, And then God finds ways of 
opening our eyes. And in faith's en- 
lightened sight we see those unseen pro- 
tectors, that encompassing Love and 
Power. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY MIRACLES 



Death 

On The Freeway 



ANOTHER of the trophies won for 
God, at the Los Angeles Men's 
Social Service Centre, was Jeff 
whose slide into the abyss began 
when both his sons, officers in the 
United States Marines, were killed 
at Okinawa, during World War II. 
It was as if the Pentagon telegram 
shot Jeff into uncontrollable frenzy. 
Between 1945 and 1952 he had 
ninety-three court convictions for 
drink and driving offences, and 
many jail sentences. 

Climax 

The climax came when he was 
found guilty of "involuntary man- 
slaughter" on the Hollywood Free- 
way— he crashed into another car, 
killing a baby and maiming its two 
other passengers. His own passenger 
was also killed. When he came to 
in hospital he couldn't remember 
anything of what had happened. He 
was under the influence of liquor 
at the time of the accident. 

The judge gave him all the book 
allowed, while expressing regret it 
could not be more. Yet one has only 
to talk to Jeff to know that he is 
not at all homicidal. He is a quiet, 
sensitive man, who has lost his way. 

Paroled in due course he was 
brought to Major Warren Johnson, 
handcuffed. There was a promise 
that he must report to the parole 
officer every thirty days. While in 
the Major's care this was extended 
to three months, and later to six. 
A condition of his parole was that 
he must never eat, sleep or sit in 
any establishment where liquor was 
sold. 

Restored 

Under the Army's sheltering wing 
Jeff improved so quickly that it was 
hard to credit who he had been, and 
what he had done. After five years 
of sobriety and progress in his reli- 
gious faith he applied through the 
courts for the restoration of his 
driving licence. Not only Jeff but 
also The Salvation Army had to 
talk eloquently before this was 
granted. It took eighteen months to 
persuade the authorities and then 
Jeff had to take a rigorous driving 
test. The minimum pass mark, in 
his special case, was 100%. He made 
it! 

Simply stated, Jeff's story is that 
Jeff found God. He had lost his 
wife before he lost both his sons: 
now after his conversion he has 
found himself a new wife, bought 
a home, fought his way back to a 
good job and a sober, decent life. 



YOUR TOP-TEN SONG CHOICES 

"War Cry" readers' letters containing their top-ten song 
choices from the Salvation Army song book have been pouring 
into the editorial department for several weeks. Look out for 
top-ten announcement NEXT WEEK. 



Up-to-date reports of twice-born men offered as evidence 
that the century-old soul-saving mission of The Salvation 
Army is effective today. Told to and adapted for publi- 
cation by LIEUT.-COLONEL BERNARD WATSON. 




By no means all the "cases" at a 
Salvation Army Social Centre make 
the grade. But the success of such 
men as Jeff makes up for all the 
failures. 

Charlie Baxter was neurotic, 
starved, "all washed up" as he says. 
Gravely wounded in World War II, 
and afterwards parted from his wife 
and children, he endured life in 
poor, lonely rooms — with moves 
from job to job, each of less account 
than the previous one. He was liter- 
ally begging on the side-walk when 
a policeman said, "Go to The Salva- 
tion Army. Ask for Major Warren 
Johnson." 

For Charlie it was, as Johnson 
knew, just a case of "getting in out 
of the rain". There was no interest 
in The Salvation Army or its reli- 
gious message. 



But in a Salvation Army centre, 
when necessary, indoctrination is 
gradual: the Army, these days, is 
content, when it must, slowly to 
grow on a man. As Rome was not 
built in a day so sometimes a man's 
salvation is not instantaneous. 
Charlie was a physical wreck; his 
morale was low; his faith in God 
practically non-existent. Because of 
his war wounds he'd had so many 
operations that he'd lost count. 

Yet he got well and he was con- 
verted! He is still with the Army 
and looking up and taking nourish- 
ment. When the Work Assignment 
Committee at the Men's Social 
Centre considered his case it de- 
cided that though Charlie makes 
mistakes, he does try. So they per- 
severe and so does Charlie and the 
prospect is bright. 



1914 INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS RECALLED 
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Diclhei J-' n Druce, of Huntsvllle, Ont., has submitted fhls rare picture of fhe Sfrand Hall, espe- 
cially erc.jd In the hear) of London, England, for the 1914 International Congress gatherings. 

The War Cry 



DO-IT-YOURSELF 



HAS ITS DANGERS 




WE ARE OUTER-SPACE TRAVELLERS AND 

ARE ALMOST AT THE POINT WHERE WE 

FEEL CONFIDENT TO DO ANYTHING 



MORE and more it seems as 
though we are living: In a do- 
it-yourself age. From every side we 
are bombarded by advertisements 
assuring: us that whatever needs 
fixing, or patching, or mending, or 
building, or doing at all, we can do 
it ourselves. Even those of us who 
might often hit the wrong nail when 
using a hammer, are encouraged to 
feel that there's really nothing to it. 
Whether you want to repair the 
screen door or build an ocean-going 
cruiser there's a kit for you: you 
can do it yourself! 

Nor is the trend confined to the 
male species. II you have clothes 
to mend, mother, you can iron the 
patches on. And, girls, perhaps your 
home economics at school wasn't 
too successful, but there's a com- 
plete menu waiting for you from 
frozen soup to a cake mix. If you 
know how to thaw anything and 
can add water to a "mix", you're 
in the do-it-yourself clan. 

The Label 

Well, that seems to be the spirit 
of the age, not only with the things 
we do with our hands but it might 
well be the label of our civilization. 
Oh, yes, we're a practical lot. There 
isn't time to waste talking about 
things. There's scarcely time really 
to think about them, much less to 
meditate on them. We want to be 
doing things. We must be "on the 
go". This is a day of speed and 
achievement. We are outer-space 
travellers, we move at a supersonic 
speed, we circle the globe in cap- 
sules that we have made. And now 
we are even space walkers. We are 
almost at the point where we feel 
confident that we can reach any goal 
and accomplish anything. Every- 
thing is within our grasp and we 
have done it ourselves! 

And, of course, this spirit of self- 
reliance has found its way into our 
religious attitude, too. More than 
ever men are re-echoing the cry of 
those who asked Jesus, "What shall 
we do that we might work the 
works of God?" (John 6:28). This 
is the cry of the carnal mind— 
"What shall WE do?" 

"Man wants to DO in order to 
find favour with God. Even in our 
enlightened age, with such a variety 
of communication media, when the 
message of the Gospel reaches more 
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Watson 
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North Toronto) 



people in more ways than ever be- 
fore, men are still asking, "What 
shall we do that we might work 
the works of God?" 

In this quest countless numbers 
rest upon, and trust in, their own 
works. There are multitudes of 
nominal Christians who are proud 
that their names are on the church 
roll and that they are active mem- 
bers. Then there are those who 
follow the religion of the Golden 
Rule: "Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them" (Matt. 7:12). Still others 
would buy their way into Heaven 
and, like the Pharisee of Jesus' day, 
say, "I give tithes of all that I pos- 
sess ... I fast twice in the week" 
(Luke 18:12). Many, too, depend on 
their morality: 'Tve never done 
anything wrong. I think I live a 
pretty good life." 

The Bible, however, denounces 
any and all do-it-yourself religions. 
It clearly states that "by grace are 
ye saved through faith . . . not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not 
of works, lest any man should boast" 
(Eph. 2:8, 9). 

We might ask why man's en- 
deavour is insufficient to meet the 
favour of God. 

First, we must see that, of our- 
selves, we cannot deal with the sin- 




principle of our heart No matter 
how good a moral life we may lead, 
we cannot counterbalance the bad 
with the good on the divine scales. 
Sin is too enormous and too deep- 
rooted in the human heart to be 
neutralized by any little act of ours. 
A boy was once told by his father 
that for every bad deed a nail would 
be driven into a post and for every 
good deed one would be pulled out. 
When the lad saw the post well 
covered with nails he made a deter- 
mined effort and, one by one, they 
were withdrawn. But in their places 
were the ugly scars of his actions 
to mar the post for ever. 




So it is with our efforts of good- 
ness, the acts may be righted but 
the marks of sin are indelibly im- 
printed on our souls in spite of all 
we do. 

The do-it-yourself religionist sim- 
ply caters to his ego and inflates a 
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false pride in his own ability. He 
worships self-righteousness and ig- 
nores the Lord's evaluation that "all 
our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags" (Isaiah 64:6). 

To these people who wanted to 
know what to do in order to please 
God, Jesus had a clear, concise 
answer: "This is the work of God," 
He said, "that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent". Our Lord 
taught that it is not DOING but 
BELIEVING. Forget your striving 
and try trusting was the gist of His 
words. 

Your eternal salvation does not 
centre in yourself but in your 
Saviour. He paid the price of your 
sin on Calvary's Cross. It is by look- 
ing to Him in simple faith and re- 
ceiving Him as your personal Sav- 
iour that you can have the assurance 
of sins forgiven and favour with 
God. 

Will you, then, "believe on Him 
whom God hath sent?" 
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TIME AND PLACE 



TiHE Christian faith is not only 
J- a philosophy of life, it is an 
affair of times and places. At a 
time, in a place, a Baby was born. 
At a time, in a place, The Man 
was crucified. On one great day, 
the disciples of Jesus knew be- 
yond doubt that He was with 
them, and it was, after all, ex- 
pedient that He should have de- 
parted, so that they may know 
that He was not confined to time 
or place, but available for all 
men, always, and everywhere. 

• 

It was the day that the Jews 
called the Feast of Pentecost. The 
disciples and their friends were 
in a room in Jerusalem, They had 
an experience which was so diffi- 
cult to describe that they had 
to use words about tongues of 
fire, mighty winds, to try to say 
what had happened. But of one 
thing they were sure. They had 
an overwhelming sense of the 
presence of the power of God. 

They were quite sure that they 
had not "lost" Jesus. He was 
nearer than ever before. And they 
soon found that this experience 
need not he limited to them- 
selves. A new power was with 
all men, and wherever they went 
with the message of that power, 
other men began to share the 
experience for themselves. 

They had known what God 
meant in their lives, these 
apostles. They had known that 



even before they had met Jesus 
Christ, for they were men who 
believed in God. They had known 
what Jesus had meant in their 
lives — for they had begun watch- 
ing a perfect Man, and ended by 
saying "My God". But now they 
knew something beyond their ex- 
perience again, something of God 
not known before. What was it? 
They remembered that in the 
days of the prophets of old when- 
ever power came into the lives of 
men, they spoke of the Spirit 
of the Lord. They recalled how 
the prophet Joel had seen the 
time coming when the Spirit of 
the Lord would be poured out, 
not on special men, but ordinary 
people. And that, they said, was 
what happened. Religion had be- 
come a personal matter for every- 
body, the gift of the Holy Spirit 
was available. 

• 

And how did it begin? From a 
human point of view, it began in 
this way: "While the Day of 
Pentecost was running its course 
they were all together in one 
place ..." and no one seriously 
doubts what they were doing all 
together in one place — they were 
at prayer. 

In all the complexities of life 
today, perhaps it may be that 
Christians should fill their minds 
with that one significant fact: 
that God can do as much for us 
in our time and place. 
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Interpreter Schweitzer 

r[E passing of Dr. Albert Schweitzer at the age of ninety, and his 
burial in the red African soil near the jungle hospital at Lam- 
barene where he devoted a large part of his life, called forth worthy 
coverage from the Canadian press. The accounts told the deeply- 
moving story of a man's devotion, without thought of self or material 
reward, to the alleviation of suffering and the institution of preventive 
medicine among a remote native population. 

The humanitarian worth of that act of dedication is beyond 
measure, but it has another value which is also of inestimable and 
eternal worth. It reveals that in this material world of shattered 
ethical values, of endeavour for purely selfish ends, of lowered 
spiritual and moral standards, that there are still men who rise to 
heights of spiritual nobility, obeying no call save that inner com- 
pulsion of the spirit, serving no ends save those of pure altruistic 
endeavour for the good of their fellows. 

In 1949 Dr. Schweitzer visited the American Continent to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Chicago. The 
words of the citation hreathed a serene nobility, an almost majestic 
simplicity, not often connected with noted men in a day when awards 
are made for so many achievements, some not always laudable. The 
citation, in this moment of farewell to this great man, seems to sum 
up so adequately in a few words all that Dr. Schweitzer stood for: 

"Albert Schweitzer, an interpreter who has revived for his own 
generation the vision of greatness; as scholar, interpreting the words 
of Jesus; as musician, interpreting the compositions of Bach; as 
humanist, interpreting the writings of Goethe; as historian, presenting 
in philosophic terms the meaning of history; and as Christian medical 
missionary rendering distinguished service to Equatorial Africa." 



Dr. Schweitzer was a professor at the University of Strasbourg. 
He had written a number of books, and his organ-playing and literary 
research filled the leisure moments in his full and happy days. 
Suddenly he left his chair at the university, closed the organ, packed 
away his books and notes and went as a student to medical school, 
from which he graduated as a Doctor of Medicine in 1913. 

In the spring of that year, Dr. Schweitzer, with his wife, left his 
native Alsatian village of Gunsbach on the first lap of his long 
journey to a remote spot on the edge of the primeval forest at 
Lambarene, in what was known as West Equatorial Africa. 

After that, the doctor returned to civilization only when his funds 
ran low. Musicians and students in Europe would flock to listen to 
him interpret Bach through organ recitals and lectures. Then the 
doctor would return to Lambarene, acknowledging with a twinkle 
in his eye that his beloved medical work had been made safe for a 
few more years — "thanks to old Johann Sebastian himself!" 

What influence had been brought to bear upon this man to make 
him leave his cloistered world, his chosen interests, his native land, 
to take up a precarious existence in the jungle, battling with disease 
and ignorance, with loneliness and isolation? What was there in it 
for him? Dr. Schweitzer was a completely modest man. He did not 
dwell upon the details of his "call". Here is his own simple account 
of why he went to Lambarene and what influenced him: "Because 
some Alsatian missionaries in the service of the Paris Evangelical 
Mission had told me that a doctor was badly needed there on account 
of the constantly spreading sleeping sickness!. , . ." 

Therefore, a man who was not a doctor gave up his life work, 
in which he was well established, being at the time thirty years of 
age, studied medicine and went out, having to provide his own 
expenses, both personal and for medical supplies and equipment, to 
cope with the malarial jungle. There was no hospital, only a disused 
fowl-house, which the doctor white-washed himself "to cover the 
worst of the dirt", installed a cot and some shelves, and began his 
work. To that ministry he gave the remainder of his days, earning 
from the Africans, who so deeply mourn his passing, the name of 
"the great white doctor". 

As we salute thisl great man, one of the noblest of our time, we 
realise that there was about him a light, a spark, a uniqueness of 
spirit that permitted us to glimpse wider horizons, a something 
beyond the everyday gropings of the common man — and yet some- 
thing within the reach of us all, if we are ready to pay the price. 
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YOU'LL KNOW NEXT WEEK 



BY "GLEANER" 

AS you may have read on an 
earlier page, the interesting an- 
nouncement of the top-ten song 
favourites among Canadian Salva- 
tionists today will be made on this 
page next week. 

When I extended this invitation to 
readers to send in their choices some 
time ago, I had no idea that there 
would be so great a volume of re- 
sponse. It is encouraging to see how 
many of the under-thirties have 
participated. 

The result, I think, will be a sur- 
prise to many of us who have 
thought that some of the long- 
standing favourites were still hold- 
ing the prior places in the affections 
of the people. What I can say is 
that there is no doubt as to which 
is the number one favourite! 

I was grateful to the man who 
took the trouble to list his top fifty- 
three favourites and added: "I have 
put a mark against all those I find 
it hard to live up to". All but four- 
teen were thus marked. Was he 
humble in leaving so few unmarked, 
or presumptuous in concluding that 
he could live up to fourteen? Which- 
ever way you care to take it, the 
entry was certainly original and 
brightened the big task of scrutinis- 
ing and listing undertaken by Cap- 
tain Florence Mitchell, of the Edi- 
torial Department. 

HEADLIGHTS 

COLONEL Albert Dalziel (E.), who 
is the very sprightly organizer 
of "Over-Sixty" Clubs in Canada, 
returned a few days ago from cam- 
paigning in the U.S.A., where he 
saw a magnificently equipped field 
unit that has been doing fine service 
in the Eastern Territory during the 
summer months. 

The officer in charge told the 
Colonel of an unusual situation 
which arose one evening. In addi- 
tion to the crowd of people who 
were standing around the unit for 
the meeting, in the background a 
considerable number of car-owners 
had pulled up to listen to the pro- 
ceedings, which could be heard 
easily by means of the powerful and 
sensitive public-address system. 

The evangelistic meeting con- 
cluded with a prayer season. There 
were those in the crowd who raised 
their hands requesting prayer in 
response to the officer's invitation. 



Unchurched Youth 

Readers who have the highest Interests 
of youth upon their hearts, especially 
those young folk outside the Influence 
of religious life, must not miss next 
week the first of two forthright articles 
by Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Sharp (Ter- 
ritorial Youth Secretary) entitled: 
"REACHING UNCHURCHED YOUTH". 




Writing from Nicosia in Cyprus, Corporal Ron 
MacDonald, who Is a Salvationist at Hill- 
hurst, Calgary, and Signalman Wes Barnaby, 
of Lethbridge Corps, also in 'Alberta," stale 
that they are the only Salvationists In the 
region. They are serving with United Nations 
Forces. "Although the island is quite en- 
chanting and our padre a fine Christian man, 
we miss the Army and our corps activities," 
they say. 



But what about those scores of folk 
in cars in the distance, now hidden 
in the enfolding dusk of evening? 
How could they signify their spir- 
itual need? 

The officer had an inspiration. 
Those who desired to be prayed for 
were . invited to blink their head- 
lights. It was a thrilling sight, the 
Captain states, to see so many 
flashing their requests. 

FOUND 

READERS who saw my paragraph 
stating that Bandmaster Gunnar 
Borg, of the Tranas (Sweden) Band 
had, during the Centenary celebra- 
tion in London, England, lost a 
music bag containing thirty-five full 
scores, four music manuscripts, ten 
batons in a leather case, a song book 
and two music books, will be re- 
lieved to know that all these items 
were found — in a church hall, fol- 
lowing a meeting of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. My information source 
does not state how they came to be 
there. 

PRIVILEGE 

LIEUT.-COLONEL John Steele a 
retired Canadian officer, who is 
in England undertaking special duty 
at International Headquarters, drops 
me a line to say that on a visit to 
Cardiff he had the high honour con- 
ferred upon him of being asked to 
turn a page in the Welsh National 
Book in the Temple of Peace. The 
invitation was extended by the Cus- 
todian. 

The Memorial Book contains on 
its 1,100 pages the names of 35,000 
men of Welsh birth and parentage 
who served in Welsh regiments and 
lost their lives in war. A page is 
turned every morning at eleven 
o'clock. 
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3L14JLG,- BIBLE SCHOOL 



For some time we have felt that the service which "The War Cry" 
renders to its readers could be greatly enhanced by the introduction of a 
regular course of Bible studies. For this we needed the right person 
with the willingness to add such a burden to an already full schedule 
of work. The Editor-in-Chief extended the invitation to CAPTAIN 
BRAMWELL T1LLSLEY, who has humbly accepted the challenge. In addi- 
tion to being a Bachelor of Arts, the Captain has for the past six years 
been a member of the staff of the Army's training college for officers 
in Toronto, the teaching of the Bible being among his assignments. He 
therefore brings to this new task a wealth of knowledge and experience. 
Readers will remember his "Troublesome Texts" series. An introductory 
group of lessons deals with — 

The Inspiration 
of the Bible - 1 

rTHROTJGH the pages of The War Cry, I would invite you to travel with 
-*- me on what I have proved to be a thrilling journey. My prayer is that 
through our study of the written word, we shall come into closer fellow- 
ship with the incarnate Word, Jesus our Lord. 

However, both observation and experience have taught me that before 
we embark on a study of the Scripture itself, there are a number of pre- 
liminary questions that demand our attention. For example, what do we 
mean by the "inspiration of the Bible"? Why were certain books chosen 
to be included in our Bible and many others left out? Why did it take 
the New Testament over 300 years to reach its final form? In what manner 
is the authority of the Bible being questioned by many today? 

• 

Surely it is important that we who boldly declare, "We believe that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were given by inspiration of 
God and that they only constitute the Divine rule of Christian faith and 
practice", are able to give a reason for the hope that is in us. 

There are, of course, many reasons why the New Testament took such 
a long time to reach its final form. Many of the early Christians had been 
steeped in the Old Testament. Looking at the life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus, they felt that all that had been prophesied in the Old 
Testament had now been personified in Christ. The promise had become 








ADVICE AND 
INVITATION 

! 

You will realise increasingly thai 
our instructor hat, through long re- 
search, gathered a wealth of Informa- 
tion for your enrichment. We advise 
you, therefore, to preserve these 
article! for future reference, Buy an 
exercise book and paste them up 
week by week, 

:; * 

We Invite you to write at any 

time when you have a query or 

need further help. Send your letter to 

',[ Coptatn B. Tllliley, e/o "The War 

I Cry", 471 Jarvls Street, Toronto 5, 

:: ont. 



CAPTAIN BRAMWELL TILLSLEY 
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Your prayers are asked not only upon your own studies of the Scriptures, but that God's 
blessing will rest upon this Bible School. 

September 25, 1965 



a Person, thus there was little else that needed to be written. 

This explains why the first gospel— Mark—was not written until at 
least thirty years after the death of Christ. Coupled with this thinking 
was the fact that the production of a book was a long, laborious, expensive 
task. 

To the average man of Palestine, the normal manner of transmitting 
knowledge was by oral transmission. This can be seen in connection with 
the Oral Law, which was not written down until some time in the third 
century. It was called the MISHNAH and in English translation makes 
a book of about 800 pages, all of which had for three centuries been orally 
transmitted. A Rabbinical rule was: "Commit nothing to writing." It is 
quite natural, then, that with this background there would be a reluctance 
to add to the Old Testament. 

• 

Someone has suggested the early period of Church history was far more 
an age of the Spirit than an age of books. The message was being demon- 
strated and passed on far more by persons than by pages in a book. Thus 
as long as the apostles survived, there was no need for written records of 
the life and words of Jesus. 

Finally, one of the great delays in committing this thrilling story to 
words was the belief in the early return of our Lord (I Cor. 7:29, 31). The 
logical trend of thought was: "Why record for an age which will never 
come to pass?" 

Thus, for these and perhaps other reasons, the first time that we meet 
a list of New Testament books exactly the same as our list today is in the 
Thirty-ninth Easter Letter of Athanasius, which was written in A.D. 367. 
This means that it took more than 300 years for the New Testament to 
reach its final form. 

Long before this, however, men guided by the Holy Spirit saw the 
necessity for a written word. The number of persons who could give per- 
sonal testimony as to what Jesus did and said was, through death, rapidly 
becoming smaller. Also, it became obvious that the second coming was 
not to be an immediate expectation. Then, what about equipment to cope 
with the expansion of the Gospel to regions beyond the confines of Pales- 
tine? Certainly an "authority" was needed to cope with heresy. Even for 
the every-day, practical issues involved in a growing Church, something 
of a more permanent nature was required, 



It was from this situation that a great mass of Christian literature 
originated. Many gospels were written (Gospel according to Thomas, to 
Matthias, to Bartholomew, etc,), many Acts were created (Acts of Thomas, 
Peter, Paul, etc.). This, of course, gave rise to many important questions 
which the Church was forced to answer. For example, what was to be 
regarded as Scripture and what was not? What was to be completely 
banished and what was to be tolerated? 

Who was to decide what was to be used and what was not? These 
are some of the questions we will consider in our next class. Perhaps, by 
way of review, you could answer the following questions: 

1: List five reasons for the delay in the written record. 

2: List four situations u>hich hastened the production of the written word. 
(Answers will appear with our next lesson.,) 
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Her fifteenth child — John. 



SUSANNA Wesley was the youngest of 
twenty-five children. Her husband, 
whom she married in 1689, was the son 
of a Nonconformist minister, the Rev. 
John Wesley, after whom her famous son 
was named. Both Susanna Wesley and 
her husband left tile Nonconformists and 
returned to the Church of England, 
where he first became a curate in Lon- 
don. 

They did not stay long in London 
after their marriage, for he accepted 
a position as curate at South Ormsby, a 
parish of thirty-six houses. Eight years 
later they moved to Epworth, about 150 
miles north of London, where Susanna 
spent the next forty years, until her 
husband's death. 

Susanna Wesley's home at Epworth 
was an almost perfect Christian house- 
hold. There she planted the first seed 
of Methodism and kept it alive by her 
vigilant nurture. Her son John, her 
fifteenth child and founder of the Metho- 
dist movement, never forgot the Sunday 
evening services his mother conducted in 
the rectory. 

MANY CARES 

Although Susanna was frail and had 
many family cares, she set aside two 
hours of each day for private devotion. 
Her love for the Bible is shown by the 
names she gave seven of her children: 
Samuel, John, Martha, Mary, Mehetabel, 
Jedidah and Kezia. Her trials could 
have overwhelmed her. Only nine of her 
nineteen children lived to be adults Sam- 
uel, her first-born, did not speak until 
he was five. Another child smothered 
in its sleep. Her twins died, as did her 
first daughter Susanna. Between 1697 
and 1707, five of her babies passed away. 

Other difficulties beset her. Debts 
mounted and the family's credit was ex- 
hausted, Susanna's husband, never a 
practical man, could not make ends meet 
for his family and, had it not been for 
his wife's management, they would often 
have had no bread. Her husband was 
imprisoned for inability to pay accum- 
ulated debts. 

COWS KILLED 

While he was still in prison, one of his 
enemies killed all the cows, depriving 
Susanna of her main means of support. 
Even in this predicament her chief con- 
cern was_ for her husband, whom she 
feared might not have enough food in 
jail. She sent him her wedding ring, 
thinking it might buy him a few neces- 
sities, but Samuel returned it. When 
Samuel rejoined his family, money had 
to be found to pay his expenses when 
he had to go up to London for church 
convocations. 

During a severe trial, she went to her 
room and wrote: "Though man is bom 
to trouble, yet I believe there is scarce 
a man to be found upon earth but, take 
the whole course of his life, hath more 
mercies than afflictions, and much more 
pleasure than pain. All my sufferings, by 
the admirable management of Omnipo- 
tent Goodness, have concurred to pro- 
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Susanna Wesley 



mote my spiritual and eternal good . . . 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord!" 

In her household school, for six hours 
a day through twenty years, she taught 
her children $o thoroughly that they 
became unusually cultured. The spiritual 
welfare of her children mattered most to 
Susanna. 

When John began to think of becom- 
ing a clergyman, his mother sent him a 
letter of encouragement: "I was much 
pleased with your letter to your father 
about taking holy orders," she said, "and 
liked the proposal well. I approve your 
decision and think the sooner you are a 
deacon the better." 

Regarding his reading for the ministry, 
she recommended "The Imitation of 
Christ", by Thomas a Kempis, and "Rule 
for Holy Living", by Jeremy Taylor. 
After reading the latter, John Wesley 
wrote his mother: "I resolved to dedicate 
all my life to God — all my thoughts and 
words and actions." 

HIS IDEAL 

Few mothers in history have possessed 
the spiritual sensitivity, the stamina and 
the wisdom of Susanna Wesley. She was 
John's ideal, and he hoped he might find 
a wife like her, but he failed. At forty- 
eight he married a widow, Mary Vazeille, 
but she harassed him with unfounded 
suspicions and annoyances, and finally 
deserted him, taking some of his journals 
and papers, which she never returned. 

He used to say he believed the Lord 
had a purpose in his marriage, for if his 
wife had been a better helpmate he 
mighthave been unfaithful in the work 
to which God had called him. 

Shortly after her husband's death in 
1735, Susanna left Epworth Rectory and 
went to live with her daughter Emilia. 

In the October of 1735, at the invita- 
tion of General James Oglethorpe, 
founder of the Georgia Colony, John and 
Charles Wesley went to Georgia as mis- 
sionaries to the Indians and settlers. 
Susanna bade her sons goodbye and, as 
she did so, John expressed concern at 
leaving his ageing mother. But she re- 



■~J\ltcnen Craft 

USING LEMONS 

• Cauliflower will stay snowy white if a 
little lemon is added to the water in 
which it is cooked. 

• To keep silver clean longer, rub with 
lemon after cleaning, then wash and dry 
thoroughly as usual. 

• To remove stains from copper, wash and 
polish in the usual way, then rub leman 
and salt (dissolved) on the stain to 
remove. 

• To remove stains on ivory, wash and dry 
in warm soapy water, remove stains with 
lemon |uice and whiting; and. If neces- 
sary, bleach by wetting with soapy water 
and leave in sun for some time. 

• Lemon [uice mixed with whiting will re- 
move stains from marble. 

• To clean light coloured furniture, dust and 
wash with warm water, then rinse with 
clean water containing lemon juice. 

ICE CREAM CHEESE SALAD 

1 9-ounce can crushed pineapple 
1 3-oz. package lime-flavoured gelatin 
1 pint vanilla Ice cream 
1 cup cheddar cheese, grated 
Drain pineapple. Add water to |uice to 
make 1 cup liquid. Heaf to boiling. Add 1 
package Iime-flavaured gelatin, stirring until 
dissolved. Blend ice cream In. Chill until 
partially congealed, Fold In cheese and the 
drained pineapple, Nuts may be added If 
desired. Pour into a 6-cup mold. Unmold 
on crisp greens. Serves 6-8. 



A NEW SERIES COMPILED 

BY CAPTAIN 
FLORENCE MITCHELL 

plied: "Had I twenty sons, I should 
rejoice that they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them more." 

It was not until a few months after 
he returned from Georgia, however, that 
the first Methodist meeting was held in 
London, on May 13, 1738. 

John made a home for his mother in 
London. She approved his field preaching 
and often accompanied him, sometimes 
standing by his side amid an audience 



of as many as twenty thousand people. 

Charles, her eighteenth child, was be- 
coming well known, too, not only as a 
preacher but especially for his hymns, 
which were sung at the first Methodist 
meetings, among which were the now- 
famous "Jesus, Lover of my soul" and 
"Love divine, all loves excelling". He 
wrote nearly six thousand in all. 

In 1742, when the Methodists had 
achieved real strength, Susanna died on 
the premises of the foundry where the 
first Methodist chapel was opened. She 
was buried in Bunhill Fields cemetery. 
A simple stone first marked her grave. 
Another stone was added in 1828, and in 
1870 an obelisk of Sicilian marble was 
erected. 




HOW can we help our children achieve Christian living? We must believe 
sincerely that the Christian way of life is good for us and for our children. 
We must commit ourselves to this way and accept the disciplines that follow. 
We must have the courage to speak our Christian and ethical convictions In 
groups where those convictions are challenged or opposed. The family must be 
strengthened as the proving ground for new ways of living that will be effective 
In all society. 

If each day we try to live according to our best understanding of Jesus' 
standards for us, we will learn and grow and really live creatively and with 
deep happiness as a result. At times decisions and actions seem easy. Often they 
are hard as we try to work out practical solutions that follow Jesus' pattern. Easy 
or difficult, though, We must follow the Way. 

Let us ask God's blessing on our home. May the Lord Jesus always be our 
unseen Guest making us mindful of one another. Pray that God will guide and 
guard the father, the mother and the children wherever they are. Pray for the 
absetn ones especially. Thank God for His gifts and His care. 
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ARMY SPOTLIGHT FOCUSED 
ON INDIA AND PAKISTAN 



X-Ray Plant Was 
Ordered In Faith 

LIEUT.-COLONEL (DR.) HARRY WILLIAMS, CHIEF MIDICAL 

OFFICER AT CATHERINE BOOTH HOSPITAL IN SOUTH 

INDIA, REPORTS ON FURTHER PROGRESS 



ANOTHER crowded six months of 
hospital life here at the 
Catherine Booth Hospital, Nagercoil, 
South India, awaits its chronicle. 
It is the same story of hard work — 
rewarding work maintained by 
faith. 

Extensions are to include a new 
hall on the third storey of the Mercy 
Clinic. We shall still have room for 
a small laboratory for teaching 
chemistry and physics but this will 
have to wait until other urgent 
needs have been satisfied. 

Some needs mentioned in a recent 
news-letter aroused the interest of 
our generous friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Wilson, of Miami, U.S.A., and 
a ramp to the second storey of 
Mercy Clinic has been constructed, 
not only facilitating patient-transfer 
to treatment departments, but mak- 
ing it easier for nurses attending 
lectures. 

In the theatres, work is still In- 
creasing and we wonder how all the 
surgery will be fitted in when Cap- 
tain (Dr.) Lyle Alloway returns in 

DON'T* FORGET TO PRAY 
FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

February, 1966, and eye patients 
begin to pour in. He continues his 
work in the ophthalmic department 
of the North Western University 
Medical Centre in Chicago. We are 
preparing for his return by rebuild- 
ing the Bramwell Booth ophthalmic 
department. It will take a long 
while, but grants from Canada and 
the Central U.S.A. Territories are 
adequate for completion of the first 
storey, and this we are proceeding 
with, despite all the headaches of 
permits for building materials and 
short supply of fixtures and equip- 
ment. 

Work in the rehabilitation depart- 
ment has grown so much that the 
old building is overcrowded and as 
we write a new weavery is under 
construction, financed by a grant 
from "Comite Pour les Lepreux" of 
the Emmaus-Suisse organisation. We 
eagerly await the appointment of 
an officer-physiotherapist to develop 
the department fully. Mrs. Collins, 
M.C.S.P., has a full programme in 
training students and supervising 
patients' care. 

A large missionary staff is greatly 
appreciated and the extent and 
quality of our programme is depen- 
dent on it for some years at least. 
It has this big snag, however, that 
every five years a missionary is 
away for a long period on homeland 
furlough. In the six months under 
review we have had eight mission- 
ary officers away together, and the 
strain on those who carry a double 
load has been heavy. We have ap- 
preciated prayer and encouraging 
letters the more for this reason. 

September 25, 1965 



We always hope for Joyous sur- 
prises in the post We were lament- 
ing the failure of the deep X-ray 
plant In April, but ordered replace- 
ment as a "must" for cancer treat- 
ment (though we had no reserve 
for such a breakdown). Then came 
a letter from Sweden with a gift 
from the readers of a weekly maga- 
zine and thus covered the expense. 

We have celebrated the Army's 
Centenary here with the dedication 
of a men's surgical ward to the 
memory of William Booth, "God's 
Soldier". Special meetings were 
held in a pandal, seating 500, but 
open-sided so that a few hundred 
more could listen. It was erected on 
the spot where William Booth's tent 
meetings were held here in 1896, a 
four-day campaign when the Foun- 
der had the services of the late Com- 
missioner Narayan Muthiah and the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Yesudasen as 
translaters. The Colonel's son, Colo- 
nel Donald Sanjivi (R), was our 
guest speaker. 

Friends will be glad to know that 
Ganesan, the boy so severely crip- 
pled by polio, has now gone to a 
Mission Industrial School, where he 
is being trained as a tailor. He 
figured in a local exhibition with 
an equally cheerful leprosy patient. 
The exhibition, organised by Madras 
Government, drew vast crowds and 
among its main stalls was one de- 
picting the rehabilitation programme 
of the Catherine Booth Hospital. 
Ganesan worked a handloom and 
Ram Gopal demonstrated his ability 
to feed himself. "Not so remark- 
able," you say? Seeing Ganeson has 
lost both hands from this disease, the 
prosthesis made in our workshops 
attracted the crowds. He spooned up 
his rice and "Bombay mixture" 
every evening for a week. 

IN A TRUNK 

Some of you will have attended 
the Salvation Army Centenary Cele- 
brations in London and will have 
seen our hospital's exhibit at Self- 
ridges. All the material went in a 
trunk, so we could not send Ram 
Gopal and Ganeson! Dr. Walkey, 
who takes special interest in the 
spiritual needs of the leprosy pa- 
tients in our hospital and at the 
Aramboly Annexe, reports that 
more than 250 postal Bible courses 
have been completed by patients, 
some obtaining first-class certifi- 
cates. Even the writing of these 
essays is a triumph for many of 
them. 

Pray for us, especially in the need 
for dedicated doctors, nurses and 
para-medical workers — - especially 
doctors. We remember often that 
the widow never had more than a 
cruse of oil; sometimes we want a 
barrel to be on the safe sidel 
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SCOUTS AND GUIDES ATTEND HISTORY-MAKING EVENT 

443 Assemble from across the Territory for Centenary Encampment 




Leaders who participated In official opening ceremony of Centenary camp for scouts and guides a| Connaught Rifle Ranges near Ottawa. 

Left to right are M, B. Mortlock, Mr. F. J. Flnley, Colonel C. Knaap (R), Mr. John Fisher, Ueuf. -Colonel J. D. Sharp, Mrs. Colonel Knaap, 

Mrs. K. Magnusson, Ma|or M. Murkln, Mr*. Lleut.-Colonel Sharp and Mrs. Brigadier Lucas. 



IITHILE the Gemini V was gliding 
Tt around the earth, Salvation 
Army scouts and guides from all 
parts of Canada and Bermuda 
travelled to Ottawa to participate 
in The Salvation Army Centenary 
Camp. This was a history-making 
event, as it was the first time in 
Canadian scouting and guiding his- 
tory that scouts and guides have 
united for such a project. As far as 
is known Sweden is the only other 
country to attempt such a gathering. 

The Territorial Youth Secretary 
and Mrs. Lieut.- Colonel J. D. Sharp 
were in charge of the camp. Major 
Mary Murkin, Territorial Guide Di- 
rector, with Mrs. Major W. Rea 
(Newfoundland) , was responsible 
for the guide programme, while 
Major J. Craig, now Chancellor for 
the Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Division, assisted by Captain G. 
Wilder (Manitoba), directed the 
programme for the scout section. 

The camp was a centenary year 
enterprise, but also marked the 50th 
anniversary of Salvation Army 
scouting and guiding in Canada. In 
attendance were 148 scouts and 
scouters, 279 guides and guiders and 
a staff of sixteen, making a total 
registration of 443. 

The largest contingent of eighty- 



nine was sent by Metro Toronto Di- 
vision, followed closely by Bermuda 
and British Columbia South Divi- 
sions. 

These hundreds of youths and 
leaders converged on the lovely 
grounds of the Connaught Rifle 
Ranges, approximately fourteen 
miles west of the nation's capital 
of Ottawa, which, on several pre- 
vious occasions, had been the scene 
of scout jamborees. On this flat 
grassland two areas were set out, 
which were sub-divided into twelve 
guide camp sites and five for scouts, 
each arranged with six or seven 
tents including a large marquee. 
Each camp site was composed of 
three to four leaders and approxi- 
mately twenty-eight guides or 
scouts. The guides decided to 
identify their sites to mark Salva- 
tion Army history, and so appeared 
such designations as "Mile End 
Waste", "Sunbury Court", "White- 
chapel" and so forth. At the scout 
campsite were seen such names as 
"Crusaders", "Warriors" and "Am- 
bassadors" reminiscent of sessions 
of cadets in bygone days. 

An administration centre was set 
up in which Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. 
Sharp directed the camp, with the 
assistance of Major Frank Jennings, 



who also represented the host divi- 
sion — Quebec and Eastern Ontario. 

The official opening ceremony was 
presided over by Colonel C. Knaap 
under the canopy of a beautiful 
blue sky. The Colonel also read a 
message to the young people from 
the Territorial Commander, Com- 
mission Edgar Grinsted. This was 
preceded by a colourful march past, 
the official raising of the flag of 
Canada, ten Provincial emblems, the 
flag of Bermuda and the yellow, 
red and blue colours of The Salva- 
tion Army. 

Greetings were brought from the 
National Executive of the Girl 
Guides of Canada by Mrs. K, Mag- 
nusson and from the Boy Scouts of 
Canada by Mr. P. J. Finlay, P.C.I.S. 
The Divisional Commander, Briga- 
dier A. Pitcher, also took part. 

Many visitors gathered for the 
occasion, including Mr. B. H. Mort- 
lock, head of Church Relationships 
at the National Headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts, and Mr. G. Jones from 
the Boy Scouts Greater Toronto 
Region. 

The principal speaker, Mr. John 
Fisher, Commissioner, National Cen- 
tennial Administration, reminded 
the young people that they have a 
wonderful country and heritage in 



which there are unequalled oppor- 
tunities. He urged the young people 
to rise up and seize their oppor- 
tunities for themselves and for their 
country as expressed in the camp 
theme chorus written by Colonel A. 
Dalziel (R), "Let's get up and go, 
Let's get up and go! go! go!" 

The music before and during the 
opening ceremony was provided by 
the Parkdale Citadel Band (Band- 
master Mervin Leach), while the 
Commanding Officer, Captain John 
Wood, piloted an aircraft overhead 
from which photographs were taken. 

Stirring Testimonies 

On Sunday a united divine service 
was led by the then Field Secretary 
and Mrs. Colonel Knaap under a 
large old elm tree situated between 
the guide and scout campsites. Dur- 
ing the service the reaffirmation of 
promises and the pledge was led by 
Major M. Murkin and Major J. 
Craig. Four young people gave stir- 
ring and heart-warming testimonies. 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Sharp 
assisted with the leadership of the 
meeting, and the young people gave 
rapt attention to Mrs. Brigadier 
Lucas (wife of Training College 
Principal, Sydney, Australia) as she 
spoke. The Parkdale Citadel Band 
rendered the hymn tune arrange- 
ment of "Wells". A vocal item, 
"How Great Thou Art", was con- 
tributed by a number of guides. Fol- 
lowing the message delivered by 
Colonel Knaap, twenty-two guides 
and scouts responded to the altar 
call. 

Personal Devotions 

Major Albert Browning prepared 
an appropriate daily devotions book- 
let which was distributed to each 
guide, scout and leader. Immediately 
after the flag breaks each day a 
period was set aside for personal 
devotions, and during this time this 
devotional booklet was used. Devo- 
tions were also held each evening 
at the camp sites, as well as at the 
conclusion of the never -to-be - 
forgotten campfires. 

The activities were varied, and 
the programme was in essence sim- 
ilar to other scout or guide jam- 
borees, but was co-ed wherever 
possible. The programme included 
special challenge activities, interest 
or craft centres, sports events, swim- 

( Continued on page 12) 







Official photo of all the leaders, scouts and guides who attended the Army's Centenary camp at Connaught Ranges. One contingent came all the way from Bermuda. 
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Centenary Cavalcade Tours Maritimes 

Scroll Signed by Government and Civic Officials 

■llll 





Ma|or Leslie Tikombe displays centenary scroll being taken across the territory with the 
cavalcade to (I. to. r.) Captain William Clarke, Captain Alexander MacBain and Captain 

James Johnson, 



The Hon. Albon Farmer (acting Premier far Prince Edward Island) signs scroll. Seated with 

him is Councillor Mrs. D. Corrigan. Looking on at rear are [I. to r.) Brigadier W. Crotler, 

Mr. Reg Boyne (advisory board chairman), Captain R, N«lson and Captain Johnson. 



A HIGHLIGHT for Cape Breton 
was the visit of the Army's 
Centenary Cavalcade to the Island. 
Cavalcade personnel included Major 
Lesley Titcombe, speaker, Captain 
James Johnson, soloist, and Captain 
William Clarke, accompanist. 

A large crowd of Salvationists 
from the seven Island corps congre- 
gated at the C.N.R. Newfoundland 
Terminus Wharf at North Sydney 
to welcome the visitors when they 
arrived on the M. V. William Carson. 
As the vehicle drove off the boat, 
and into the place prepared for its 
reception, the assembled comrades 
greeted their guests with applause. 
Major Titcombe and Captain John- 
son stepped out to meet the crowd, 
and were joined by Captain Clarke, 
who had arrived earlier from Hali- 
fax. 

The congregation sang the Foun- 
der's song after hearing the visitors 
welcomed to the Island by Captain 
A. MacBain of Sydney. Captain 
Johnson offered prayer, before Cap- 
tain Clarke, a former corps officer 
of North Sydney, invited the Mayor 
of that town, Dr. J. S. Munroe, to 
extend greetings and sign the Cen- 
tenary Scroll. Major Titcombe read 
the scroll and brought words of 
greeting and encouragement. 

Twenty-five cars formed a caval- 
cade to the Sydney Citadel, where 
supper was served by the Sydney 
Home League to the visiting officers 



and the Island officers. A short 
message by the Major and an inspir- 
ing period of prayer concluded the 
evening. 

Events of the following day in- 
cluded a visit to the historic town of 
Lewisburg, where an open-air meet- 
ing was conducted, a lunch at the 
Glace Bay Rotary Club, at which 
the Major spoke and the Captains 
sang and played, a visit to the Glace 
Bay town hall, a TV interview and 
an open-air meeting in the Went- 
worth Park in Sydney. 

The final engagement of the day 
was an Island-wide united meeting 
conducted in the Sydney Citadel. 
At the close of a varied and interest- 
ing meeting, in which Captain John- 
son presented the Gospel in music 
and Major Titcombe gave a chal- 
lenging message, three seekers knelt 
at the altar. 

The Cavalcade departed the fol- 
lowing morning, with the prayers 
and good wishes of their Cape 
Breton comrades, for the mainland 
of Nova Scotia. 

The first step was New Glasgow, 
where the Cavalcade officers, accom- 
panied by the Pictou County corps 
officers, waited upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the town, Mayor Alec. 
M. Macintosh, and, after receiving 
his congratulations on the occasion 
of the Centenary, invited him to 
sign the commemorative scroll. 

After supper with the county offi- 



cers at the Citadel, an open-air 
meeting was conducted by the vis- 
itors, supported by the New Glas- 
gow Band and comrades from the 
town and surrounding corps. The 
message of the special speaker, 
Major L. Titcombe, and the music 
of Captain J. Johnson were well 
received. 

Saturday noon found the Caval- 
cade arriving on the main street of 
Kentville, where the bearers of the 
scroll were received in a civic cere- 
mony by Mayor H. C. Lindsay, at- 
tended by Major and Mrs. R. Hen- 
derson and the Kentville Band and 
comrades. After the ceremony, in 
which His Worship revealed a deep 
interest in, and knowledge of, the 
Army, a noon open-air meeting was 
held. 

Lunch with the officers and census 
board members of the corps was 
followed by another open-air meet- 
ing at a nearby beach and camping 
area. The guests shared a picnic 
supper with the Meadowview Home 
League, and went on to lead a final 
open-air meeting in the town of 
Canning. 

After a well-attended and spirit- 
filled holiness meeting on Sunday 
morning at Kentville, the "Team" 
departed for Dartmouth. There, the 
salvation meeting was both pre- 
ceded and followed by open-air 
meetings. 

Monday morning saw the vehicle, 



bearing Major Titcombe and Cap- 
tains Johnson and Clarke again on 
the road. This time the destination 
was Windsor. The Rotary Club in 
this "valley town" heard the Major 
with interest at noon. The afternoon 
was occupied with a meeting held 
at the Masonic Home for elderly cit- 
izens and others. The local musical 
forces were augmented by a num- 
ber of Halifax bandsmen, and the 
ensemble was directed by Band 
Leader J. Cameron. Again, the con- 
gregation was counselled and in- 
spired by the message and music 
of the visitors. 

During the visit to the office of 
Mayor Robert G. Dimock, a good 
deal was learned about Windsor's 
history. The interest of the guests 
was caught and held by the chain 
of office, displaying the names of all 
who have served as mayor of the 
town. 

Tuesday was another busy day, 
with visits to the office of the Pro- 
vincial Premier, the Hon. R. L. Stan- 
field, and to the offices of Halifax 
Mayor Charles A. Vaughan, and 
Dartmouth Mayor Joseph Zatzman. 
The Halifax North-West Rotary 
Club was the scene of an address by 
Major Titcombe at noon, and of a 
short musical programme by Cap- 
tains Johnson and Clarke. 

The night meeting, in the Halifax 
North Citadel, was piloted by the 
(Continued on page 12) 




Mayor Joseph Zatzman of Dartmouth Is shown the scroll by Major Titcombe. Others In 
photo are (I. to r.) Maior S. Tuck, Mr. C. A. Jvrry and Ma|or R. Ellsworth. 

(RIGHT) The Hon R. L. Stanfleld, Premier of Nova Scotia, signs the scroll carried by the Trans- 
Canada Centenary cavalcade. 
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YOUR VISION 
UP-TO-DATE 




more years" as their children's 
future unfolds. 

Perhaps the most inexcusable is to 
be fitted with a pair of corrective 
eyeglasses and continue to use them 
for years without re-examination. 
As your work requirements change, 
and leisure time activities vary from 
year to year, corrective lenses 
should be brought up-to-date at the 
same pace. 

Poor work, an adverse effect on 
the individual's over-all health, and 
a tragically high incidence of acci- 
dents is often the result of vision 
defects. 

Not only work but play is affected. 
If a boy can't see well, how can 
he handle a baseball bat, tennis 
racket or rifle as well as his friends? 
In a short period of time such a 
child may unhappily feel forced to 



TAKING CHANCES WITH EYESIGHT CAN LEAD TO POOR WORK, 
LOW SCHOOL GRADES, ACCIDENTS AND A LESS SATISFYING LIFE. 



VISION requirements change. The 
visual demands of modern life 
can't be compared to those that con- 
fronted the caveman, the medieval 
knight — or even your own grand- 
mother! 

Reading, television, driving a car 
. . . all call for special requirements 
from your eyes. Demands can be 
summed up in six basic areas: good 
distance acuity, depth perception, 
good fields of vision, good muscle 
balance, good near-point vision and 
good colour discrimination. 

You don't have to be "in the dark" 
about your visual abilities. Test 
yourself in all six categories. 

Your eyes have good distance acu- 
ity when they are able to focus and 
see clearly singly and together for 
distance. 

How's your depth perception? Can 
you judge correctly the distance be- 
tween yourself and other objects 
even when both are in motion? 

Large Area 

You have a good yield of vision if 
you can see over a large area on the 
horizon as well as up and down 
without moving either your eyes or 
your head. This includes seeing 
things moving in on the sides. 

Muscle balance means ability to 
point your eyes simultaneously and 
with ease at a given object at vary- 
ing distances. 

If you can see accurately and con- 
centrate on close detail for long 
periods of time without discomfort; 
your near-point vision is good. 

Colour discrimination means the 
ability to identify colours and hues 
accurately. 

You may move frequently from 
areas of poor illumination to good 
lighting, and vice versa. Can you 
adjust readily, and see adequately 
under either condition? 

How's your glare recovery? Driv- 
ing along a highway at night, does 
your vision return to normal effi- 
ciency in one or two seconds after a 
car with glaring headlights has ap- 
proached and passed you? 

Admittedly, a do-it-yourself eye 
test is far from acceptable as a 
judge of whether your vision is up- 
to-date or still in the "dark ages". 
A once-a-year visit to the optome- 
trist for you and every member of 
the family is the modern way to 
safeguard eye health. 

Deficiencies do not develop in a 
few days or weeks — there is a grad- 
ual lessening of ability. The opto- 
metrist is the doctor who can detect 
a lapse in any area of vision defi- 
ciency and direct its correction. 

Vision is now considered "a family 
affair", and adults and children 
make the most of their eyesight by 
having an annual check-up. Neglec- 
ting youngsters' vision is inexcus- 
able for parents who try to give 
their children everything they need 
for a successful future. At the same 
time, parents have an obligation to 
safeguard their own vision and "see 




REGIONAL LIBRARY 
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FOR THE NORTHWEST 



drop out of participation in normal 
sports, break away from his crowd 
of companions, grow into a lonely, 
confused and ever-regressing per- 
sonality. 

The adult woman who needs to 
wear corrective eyeglasses and neg- 
lects to do so for any reason is 
depriving herself of the joys of 
sightseeing, boating fun, table games 
or club life. Most of us know at 
least one woman who bypasses 
friends on the street because she 
can't see clearly enough to be sure 
it's someone she should greet! 

It's possible that every member 
of your family has good vision to- 
day. But to help your family live a 
fuller, more meaningful life, let a 
skilled optometrist decide whether 
your vision is up-to-date. 



FORMULA FOR A RICH, FULL LIFE 

. . . and it defies description 
in terms of money, power, fame and prestige 

WHATEVER the impression movies and magazines may give, a rich full life 
cannot be described in terms of money, power and prestige. It cannot be 
defined as winning notoriety, for glory is only an impassioned name for what is 
merely our itch to hear ourselves spoken of. 

John Ruskin, the nineteenth century essayist and lecturer, insisted that to live 
a full life we must have five qualities similar to those required in good architecture: 
Unity, the type of divine comprehensiveness; Repose, the type of divine permanence; 
Symmetry, the type of divine justice; Moderation, the type of government by law, 
and Infinity, the type of divine incomprehensibility. 

There is no place for make-believe in such a life. You are not living through 
the day to please others or to put on a good show, but to meet your critical self 
at nightfall. That self takes little account of what the people around you during the 
day said about you. They are incompetent to judge your compulsions and your 
purposes, and if your standards are high you need pay no heed to their finicky 
criticisms. 

One thing needed is to avoid the habit of mind in which a man is forever 
looking for something against which to defend himself, and to face your future with 
a positive spirit and a confident posture. You must step resolutely from the cloistered 
life of home and school into the hurly-burly of the working world. 

Having given your best thought to where the step will lead you, stride out 
boldly. When Julius Caesar, with a small force of horse and foot, reached the banks 
of the River Rubicon, he halted to consider the greatness of his enterprise. Then, 
having weighed the difficulties against the gains, he said to his staff: "Let the die be 
cast", and led his army across the Rubicon to become master of Rome. 



rE Northwest Territories is to 
have a Regional Library in Hay 
River as its memorial project for the 
1967 Centennial of Confederation. 

Agreement has been reached with 
the Territorial Government under 
which the Centennial Commission 
will grant the cost of the building 
up to $250,000. This is associated 
with the Federal-Provincial Con- 
federation Memorial programme 
through which $2,500,000 is granted 
for suitable cultural memorial build- 
ings in each provincial capital, on a 
cost-sharing basis. 

Structures 

Because the territories are so 
sparsely populated and would find 
it difficult to take advantage of the 
federal-provincial cost-sharing pro- 
gramme, the Commission obtained 
approval to offer them grants up to 
$250,000 so that they may acquire 
fitting memorial structures to mark 
the Centennial celebration. 

The Territorial Library head- 
quarters building will be at Hay 
River on the southern shore of 
Great Slave Lake. It is a town of 
over 2,000 population and is a 
transportation centre. Tugs and 
barges on the Mackenzie and Slave 
River route use its large harbour 
for loading to and from trucks that 
roll on the all-weather Mackenzie 
Highway that runs from Edmonton 
to the south and northerly to 
Yellowknife. The recently com- 
pleted Great Slave Lake Railway 
makes Hay River its northern ter- 
minus and its lake port. There is 
daily air service. 

Emulating 

This new Territorial Library is 
intended to serve the whole of the 
N.W.T. along the general lines of 
the Regional Library concept which 
has worked so well outside large 
cities. The Northwest Territories 
hope to emulate the remarkable 
success achieved in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, where this kind of Territorial 
Library was set up a few years ago. 
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SHOCK FOR THE 
KINDLY CURATE 

TtHE Army's Centenary Year is 
A bringing to light hitherto, un- 
heard-of stories concerning those 
associated with the movement's ear- 
lier days. Some come from unex- 
pected sources. For example, the 
English "Church Times" records the 
following: 

"A visit to Mrs. Bramwell Booth, 
General Booth's daughter-in-law, is 
recalled by the Rev. T. H. Cronchey. 
He was a curate, and she was In 
hospital at the time and asked him 
to say a prayer with her. Imme- 
diately he felt in his cassock pocket 
for his Prayer Book while she, a 
large lady, turned over under the 
bedclothes to fall on her knees. 
After he had read the Prayer Book 
collect and given the blessing, Mrs. 
Booth graciously, returned her 
thanks for the visit and added: 'Next 
time, young man, use your own 
words when you pray.'" 
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Of Interest To Musicians 



HAMILTON TEMPLE BAND VISITS OLD ORCHARD 



BANDSMEN ACCORDED 

STANDING OVATION 

THE Hamilton Temple Band 
J- (Bandmaster W. Mountain) re- 
cently travelled to Old Orchard, 
Maine, to participate in the annual 
camp meetings there. The band was 
accompanied by the Divisional Com- 
mander, Lieut.-Colonel William 
Ross, who took part in the meetings. 
The Saturday evening festival 
commenced with the band playing 
the march "Fighting For the Lord", 
and this set the pattern for the high 
standard maintained throughout the 
weekend. Songster Mrs. G. Watson, 
who also accompanied the band, 
brought great blessing to all assem- 
bled in the lovely open air audi- 
torium with her singing of "The Old 
Rugged Cross". Bandsman W. Beb- 
bington showed great skill and tech- 
nical ability with his rendition of 
"Concertino for Trombone", and 
Bandsman D. Diffey played the 
cornet solo "Wondrous Day" with 
artistry. 

Excellent Playing 

The band gave excellent perform- 
ances in the variation, "My Strength, 
My Tower" and the favourite old air 
varie, "Songs of the Morning". How- 
ever, it was the playing of "Trea- 
sures from Tchaikovsky" that 
brought the crowd of more than 
2,000 to its feet in thunderous 
applause. 

The festival was under the chair- 
manship of Colonel Wesley Rich and 
finished in time to allow for a beach 
meeting which commenced at 10:30 
p.m. For almost an hour the band 
played favourite hymns whilst the 
crowds joined in with the singing. 
Lieut.-Colonel Ross spoke forth- 
rightly to those listening, and sev- 
eral responded to his appeal. 

The Sunday commenced with a 
march of witness around the town, 
followed by the morning meeting in 
the Grove. The crowd of nearly 
1,000 heard moving testimonies by 
two of the bandsmen, and a power- 
ful address by Colonel Rich was a 
challenge to all. Much spiritual up- 
lift was gained from the singing of 




Songster Mrs. Watson in the Sunday 
meeting. 

Brigadier Richard E. Holtz was 
chairman for the afternoon festival, 
and amongst numbers played were 
"The Old Wells" and the march 
"Courage". Bandsman Bob Merritt 
gave a thrilling performance of the 
euphonium solo "Ransomed Host", 
and a cornet trio "The Trumpeters" 
was presented by Bandsmen L. 
West, S. Abraham and D. Argent. 
After a short address by Colonel 
Rich, the band concluded the pro- 
gramme with the festival arrange- 
ment "Shout Aloud Salvation". 

During the evening meeting about 
100 persons pledged themselves to 
pray for the success of the meet- 
ings. Colonel Rich spoke with great 
conviction, and whilst the band 
played "My all is on the altar" a 
man went forward and knelt at the 
Mercy Seat. 

After the meeting a most appre- 
ciative audience heard the band play 
"Sound Out the Proclamation". The 




Ma|or Kennelh Rowlim conducts vocal clan during divisional band and songittr clinic hold 
in Bormuda. (A report of the clinic will appear in q forthcoming iisua of "Th« War Cry".} 



soloists were featured again, with 
Mrs. Watson singing "Happy Am I", 
Bandsman Diffey playing a "Happy 
Day", and Bandsman Bebbington 
offering "Count Your Blessings". 

Next morning the bandsmen re- 
laxed on the beach prior to leaving 
for Hamilton in the evening, feeling 
enriched both in body and soul for 
their visit. 



THE BAND'S MONTHLY SPIRITUAL MEETING 



TTHE band's monthly spiritual 
-I meeting is a tower of 
strength to any band. I cherish 
many sacred memories of won- 
derful spiritual gatherings held 
with bandsmen during the past 
years. 

A comprehensive study of 
the Bible was on the pro- 
gramme, and I have to this 
day the Bible in which is 
marked off the subjects taken 
in many of those helpful meet- 
ings. 

I regard the monthly "spir- 
itual" as a mainspring of suc- 
cess. It is one of the indis- 
pensable things. No meeting 
calls for more tender care, 
deeper study and, shall I not 
say, more careful organization. 

For the guidance of others 
I would submit the following 
for consideration: 

The spiritual meeting should 
never be one of fault-finding. 
The men have come in from 
a day's work and have proba- 
bly had some buffeting during 
the day, and punishment by 
way of "lecturing" or finding 
fault is not a sovereign remedy 
for a hard, trying day. If, how- 
ever, the men come immedi- 
ately into a bright, cheery at- 
mosphere, there is an imme- 
diate response and the men 
feel that the troubles of the 
day are forgotten in the inspi- 
ration and blessing of the 
meeting. Disciplinary matters 
can be mentioned sometimes, 
but only in a manner calcu- 
lated to help the individual 
and strengthen the band gen- 
erally. 

The men should be encour- 
aged to open their hearts to 
each other. Many a man does 
his band work amidst business 
and domestic trouble and anxi* 
ety and never mentions his 



worries, and only at the spir- 
itual meeting may we get any 
inkling of the fine stand he is 
making against almost over- 
whelming odds. 

Always remember wives and 
families at the meeting. There 
is something wonderful about 
the binding of the family lives 
of bandsmen. 

Care exercised in this direc- 
tion finds its expression and 
reward in an extraordinary 
sociability strictly and pecu- 
liarly the property of The Sal- 
vation Army, 

Outspoken testimony should 
be encouraged at the meeting, 
telling of defeat as well as of 
victory. It should be enlivened 
with bright, helpful songs, 
chosen beforehand. 

The Bandmaster should 
sometimes make it the occa- 
sion of giving advice on mat- 
ters relating to the band, and 
the Commanding Officer could 
be asked in every now and 
then to hear the testimonies 
of his own men and to give a 
Bible reading with sound spir- 
itual advice. 

It is not out of place for the 
Bandmaster or Band Sergeant 
occasionally to give a ten 
minutes' talk on some of the 
wonderful happenings in the 
Army. The matter for such 
talks can usually be culled 
from the "Year Book", Such 
talks will have the effect of 
improving the bandsmen's 
general knowledge of the great 
organization of which we all 
are members, and in the mak- 
ing of which we have been 
honoured to share. 

Let the whole meeting ring 
true, from the leader down to 
the last man, all aiming at the 
Spiritual improvement of each 
Other. Then the gathering will 
be a blessing to all.— H.T. 




NEW BANDMASTER 

COMMISSIONED AT 

DOVERCOURT 

IN TYPICAL Dovercourt fashion 
Captain Kenneth A. Elloway, 
CD., A.R.C.M., was recently com- 
missioned as Bandmaster of the 
Dovercourt Citadel Band, succeeding 
Bandmaster J. Paul Green. 

B andmaster 

Fl^^^pi^^r 2 ^! Elloway is a well 
', fjr\i \ *i1 known figure in 
*™* / ™* ™" Canadian band- 
ing, both inside 
and outside the 
Army. He is an 
Honours Grad- 
uate of the 
B andmaster's 
Course at Knel- 
ler Hall, an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal 
College of Music and a Medalist of 
the Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians, London, England. 

Following a musical career with 
the British Army, Captain Elloway 
transferred to the Canadian Army 
where he was Director of Music of 
the Royal Canadian Artillery Band 
and later Inspector of Bands, East- 
ern Command. 

During his years in Halifax he 
became well known as an orchestra 
conductor and music festival adjudi- 
cator and was also the acting direc- 
tor of the Maritime Conservatory 
of Music. He is a Past National 
President of the Canadian Band- 
masters' Association. 

For several years he was Band- 
master of the Halifax Citadel Band 
and was their leader during a tour 
of Quebec and Ontario in 1962. Re- 
cently he was Nova Scotia Divisional 
Music Director. The Bandmaster has 
been very active in Salvation Army 
music as composer, arranger and 
editor of the Canadian Band Journal, 
Bandmaster Green has left To- 
ronto to become Assistant Professor 
of Music at the University of West- 
ern Ontario (London, Ontario). Fol- 
lowing a recent salvation meeting 
an overflow gathering of friends met 
in the junior hall to bid farewell to 
the Bandmaster and Mrs. Green. 

During the course of the evening 
tribute to the couple and their fam- 
ily was paid by Deputy-Bandmaster 
R. Slighte, Songster Secretary Mrs. 
F. Richards and Candidate Muriel 
Hollman. Bandsman Keith Dale pre- 
sented a silver tray to the Band- 
master on behalf of the band. 
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SCOUTS AND GUIDES 

(Continued from page 8) 

ming periods at Shirley's Bay, a 
visitors' day, and special tours of 
Ottawa. 

On the last evening of the Cen- 
tenary Camp, as the sun sank be- 
hind the clouds and while the 
Gemini V still floated in space, the 
scouts and guides met for the clos- 
ing ceremonies, which were led by 
Lieut.-Colonel Sharp. Major Brown- 
ing read from the Scriptures and 
the camp theme chorus was sung 
for the last time. Thanks to all 
leaders was expressed by the camp 
chief and the programme leaders 
before the flag of Canada was 
lowered by three guides. This was 
followed by the closing united camp 
fire when many participated. 

The "Chief", Lieut.-Colonel Sharp, 
gave the "yarn", followed by an act 
of dedication to God as two scouts 
and two guides stood with him 
before the dying embers signifying 
a full commitment of their lives to 
the Great Pathfinder. This brought 
to a close a centennial experience 
for 443 campers from which they 
will "go! go! go!" to make a better 
Canada amongst the nations of the 
world. 

Major F. S. Corbeau, DSO, CD, 
Camp Commander of Camp Con- 
naught Ranges, and his officers and 
soldiers were most helpful and co- 



Guide Wendy Wiseman 
makes presentation to Mr. 
John Fisher al Centenary 
camp. Looking on are 
Colonel Knaop and Stout 
Barry Pike. 



operative in meeting many needs 
and requests. 

The attendance at the National 
Camp of delegates from all Prov- 
inces of Canada beyond Ontario and 
Quebec was made possible by a 
grant toward the cost of travelling 
from, the Centennial Commission of 
Canada, under the Youth Travel 
Programme. — Captain William Kerr. 



AURORA, ONT., 

VETERAN PROMOTED 

TO GLORY 

r[E Aurora Corps recently suf- 
fered a loss in the passing of 
Sister Mrs. F. Andrews. She was 
promoted to Glory in her ninety- 
seventh year after a brief illness. 

Mrs. Andrews was an active war- 
rior right up until a week prior to 
her promotion to Glory, A regular 
attender at the holiness meeting 
and Home League, she never failed 
to pray and give a ringing testi- 
mony. She was at one time an officer 
in charge of the Aurora Corps and 
had to give up full-time work owing 
to ill health. She. was loved by all 
who were fortunate enough to come 
in contact with her and was known 
affectionately in the town of Aurora 
as "Mrs. Salvation Army". 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Aux.-Captain W. Wraight, and a 
memorial service was held the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning, at which 
time many tributes were paid her 
by her fellow comrades in Christ. 
— W. A. Wraight 



Forty Years in Women's Social Work 

Brigadier Laura Earle Officially Retires 



CONGRESSES— 1965 




DIVISION 


centre 


LEADER 


DATES 


British Columbia 
South 


Vancouver 


Commissioner 
G. Ryan 


Sept. 24-28 


Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario 


Montreal 


Commissioner 
E. Grinsted 


Sept. 30 - 
Oct. 3 


Manitoba and 
North-West Ontario 


Brandon 


Lieut.-Colonel 
L. Pindred 


Oct. 7-10 


Nova Scotia 


New Glasgow 


Colonel 
A. Dixon 


Oct. 7-11 


New Brunswick 


Fredericton 


Colonel 
W. Rich 


Oct. 8-11 


Northern Ontario 


Sudbury 


To be 
announced 


Oct. 8-11 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon 


Lieut.-Colonel 
F. Moulton 


Oct. 9-11 


Western Ontario 


Windsor 


Colonel 
W. Rich 


Oct. 21-25 


Bermuda 


Hamilton 


Commissioner 
E. Grinsted 


Oct. 21-25 


Mid-Ontario 


Belleville 


Colonel 
G. Higgins 


Oct. 22-25 


Metro Toronto 


Toronto 


Commissioner 
E. Grinsted 


Nov. 5-8 


Southern Ontario 


Hamilton 


Colonel C. Cox 


Nov. 12-15 



BRIGADIER Laura Earle was of- 
ficially retired recently after 
forty years of officership. Her entire 
career was spent in the Women's 
Social Service Department. 

At the early age of eighteen years 
she left her home corps in New 
Westminster, B.C., and entered the 
Training College. Commissioned a 
Lieutenant in 1924 she began her 
Army service in the Women's Social 
Service Department. Her first ap- 
pointment was at the Winnipeg 
Grace Hospital where she undertook 
additional training, and remained 
on the staff for almost nine years. 

Then came an appointment to the 
Staff of Grace Haven, Regina, where 
she spent over seven fruitful years. 
Her next assignment was to Ottawa, 
where she served on the staff of the 
Grace Hospital for about two years. 
Returning to Western Canada in 
1940 she spent almost nine years at 
Vancouver Grace Hospital in happy, 
effective service. 

In 1951 the then Major Earle was 
appointed as Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Buchanan Sunset Lodge, 
New Westminster, becoming super- 
intendent in 1958, in which office 
she continued until her retirement. 

Attaining her present rank 
in 1959, the Brigadier has given con- 
tinuous, unbroken service unhin- 
dered by illness, which is almost a 



record in itself. She has given un- 
stintingly of her time and strength 
in the service of others, entering 
into their troubles and problems 
with the love and sympathy which 
characterized her whole service. 

The Brigadier was particularly 
effective in dealing with the unhap- 
py and involved situations usually 
attending the unwed mother, to 
which work she gave many years of 
her Army service. For over fourteen 
years she has devoted herself ex- 
clusively to the elderly ladies of 
New Westminster Buchanan Sunset 
Lodge, becoming such an intimate 
part of the life of the lodge that it 
becomes very difficult to imagine 
the functioning of the institution 
without her skilful and cheering 
personality. 

In writing of the Brigadier's re- 
tirement the Women's Social Service 
Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel Mabel 
Crolly, says: 

"Brigadier Earle has given un- 
stintingly of her time and interested 
herself in every problem, however 
large or small. Any words are in- 
adequate to express our thanks for 
all she has done and for the influ- 
ence she has had upon all those who 
have been under her care. We are 
most grateful that the Brigadier has 
consented to carry on as Superinten- 
dent until 1966." 




Seventeen senior soldiers are added to the roll of the Comfort Cove/Newstead, Nfld., Corps 
during 67th anniversary meetings conducted by Colonel and Mrs. George Higgins. Captain 
and Mrs. Cecil Cooper are the corps officers. 



CENTENARY CAVALCADE 

(Continued from page 9) 

out-going Divisional Commander, 
Lieut.-Colonel S. G. Gennery, who 
had already officially farewelled, but 
delayed his departure in order to be 
present. This was also the farewell 
to the Nova Scotia mainland candi- 
dates for officership, of whom there 
are six, with another two entering 
college from Cape Breton. 

During the meeting, Captain R. 
Stanley, the Divisional Youth Secre- 
tary, presented the candidates, and 
called upon them for their testi- 
monies. Mrs. Captain Stanley made 
the presentation of the appropriate 
medal and citation to Patricia Mc- 
Neilly, who was thereby made a 
General's Guide. The Halifax North 
Band was conducted by Bandmaster 
Ken Elloway, Jr., himself one of the, 
farewelling candidates. The Dart- 
mouth Songsters were also in 
attendance. Major Titcombe issued 



a stirring challenge to the candi- 
dates and congregation. 

The final day in the division fea- 
tured engagements in Truro, where 
Mayor Hector Hill signed the scroll 
in the council chamber. An open-air 
meeting in the town's Victoria Park, 
and a meeting in the well-filled 
Citadel, in which the New Glasgow 
Band and Truro Singing Company 
gave musical support, completed the 
day. The final meeting fittingly 
closed on a note of rededication, 
with the singing of "When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross". 

The Cavalcade personnel ex- 
pressed, through their leader, Major 
Titcombe, their thanks to all who 
had contributed to the success of 
their stay in the division, especially 
Major Sidney Tuck, the Public Re- 
lations Officer for Nova Scotia, who 
had been in charge of planning and 
expediting the itinerary, accom- 
panying the party and assisting with 
the meetings. 
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The War Cry 



Territorial Leaders Speak 

At Camp Meetings 

In Long Beach, Calif. 

HpHE Territorial Commander and 
-■■ Mrs. Commissioner Edgar Grin- 
sted were the main speakers of the 
final period in the united camp 
meetings at Long Beach, Calif. 
During the youth rally on Friday 
night, in the Municipal Concert Hall, 
which was filled to capacity, 162 
youths made decisions for Christ at 
the conclusion of the Commissioner's 
address. 

Saturday evening some 2,000 per- 
sons thronged the great Convention 
Hall for a massed festival of music 
and song. 

In the Sunday morning holiness 
meeting there were several who 
knelt in rededication at the Mercy 
Seat. 

Over forty seekers were registered 
in the final meeting, and some hun- 
dreds came forward to sign the Cen- 
tenary Covenant. 

Commissioner and Mrs. Glenn 
Ryan, Western Territorial Leaders, 
were present and took a leading 
part in the gatherings. 

OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

APPOINTMENTS — 

Lieut. -Colonel Stanley Gennery, Divisional 
Commander, Western Ontario Division; 
Lieut.-Colonel John Nelson, Divisional 
Commander, British Columbia South 
Division; Lieut.-Colonel Willison Pedlar, 
Special Efforts Secretary; Lieut.-Colonel 
Leslie Pindred, Field Secretary; Lieut.- 
Colonel Alfred Simester, National In- 
formation Services Secretary. 

Brigadier Stanley Jackson, Divisional Com- 
mander, Saskatchewan Division; Briga- 
dier Horace Roberts, Divisional CortV 
mander, Alberta Division. 

Majors Joseph Craig, Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario Divisional Headquarters (Divi- 
sional Chancellor); Cyril Fisher, Assis- 
tant Territorial Youth Secretary and 
Territorial Scout Director; Gordon 
Holmes, Oshawa Citadel; Leonard 
Knight, Divisional Commander, Nova 
Scotia Division; Frederick Lewis, Divi- 
sional Commander, British Columbia 
North Division; Thomas Smith, Sarnia; 
John Viele, Halifax Citadel. 

Captains Frederick Brightwell, Hamilton 
Citadel, Bermuda; Edwin Brown, Terri- 
torial Headquarters, National Informa- 
tion Services Department; Roy Calvert, 
Metropolitan Toronto Divisional Head- 
quarters (Divisional Youth Secretary); 
Elizabeth Chittenden, Territorial Head- 
quarters, Special Efforts Department; 
Lloyd Eason, Territorial Headquarters, 
National Information Services Depart- 
ment; Kenneth Evenden, Territorial 
Headquarters, Notional Information Ser- 
vices Department; Archie Peat, Wych- 
wood Citadel; Bruce Robertson, Terri- 
torial Headquarters, Assistant to the 
Territorial Music Secretary; Alexander 
Turnbull, Fredericton Citadel; Frederick 
Watkin, London Citadel. 

Lieutenant Elfriede Adam, Matson Lodge, 
Victoria, B.C. 
MARRIAGE — 

Lieutenant James Struthers, out of Dart- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, on June 23, 1963, 
and now stationed at Bridgewater, 
Nova Scotia, to Lieutenant Jean Dix, 
out of Walkerville (Windsor), Ontario, 
on June 23, 1963, and last stationed 
at Halifax Bethany Home, at Walker- 
ville, on August 27th, 1965, by Major 
Ronald Walker. 
RETIREMENT FROM ACTIVE SERVICE— 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Rive out of Whan- 
garei. New Zealand, In 1926. Mrs, Rive 
(nee Margarelta Nelson) out of Calgary 
1 in 1933. Lost appointment Calgary 
Grace Hospital (Office Manager). On 
September 4, 1965. 

Edgar Grinsted 

Territorial Commander 



UNITED IN MARRIAGE 

T IEUTENANT Jean Dix and Lieu- 
■" tenant James Struthers were 
recently united in marriage by 
Major R. Walker (Saint John Cen- 
tral Corps) at Walkerville Citadel, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

The bride was attended by her 
sister, Mrs. J. Marriott, and Lieuten- 
ant Margaret Burt of Stellarton, 
Nova Scotia, while Mr. Gordon Bob- 
bin and Mr. James Marriott sup- 
ported the groom. 

Mrs. Mary Ballentine of Windsor 
Citadel was soloist on this occasion, 
with Young People's Sergeant-Major 
Fred Harding assisting at the piano. 
Corps Sergeant-Major G. Watts 
acted as standard-bearer. 

The reception was presided over 
by Captain L. Porter, and many 
telegrams were received from 
friends. In speaking, both the bride 
and groom pledged themselves 
afresh to God and their service in 
the Army. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Struthers are stationed at Bridge- 
water, Nova Scotia. 




Lieutenant and Mrs, James Simmers. 



NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 

The mother of Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Simester passed away recently. 

* * * 

Envoy and Mrs. George Hunt of 
Territorial Headquarters wish to 
thank their many friends who re- 
membered them in connection with 
the recent death of their son and 
daughter-in-law. 

* * * 

A baby girl has been born into 
the home of Captain and Mrs. 
Joseph Loucks of Wallaceburg, Ont. 

* * * 

Mrs. Charlotte Adnum, 85 years 
old, of the Notre Dame West Corps, 
would like to thank all those who 
sent cards and gifts on the occasion 
of her recent birthday. 

* * * 

Officers and soldiers of the North 
Toronto Corps recently assembled 
in the lower hall after the salvation 
meeting to bid farewell to Major 
and Mrs. Joseph Craig and family, 
who are now in Montreal. Tribute 
was paid to their service in the 
corps. Words of appreciation were 
also expressed for the service in 
the corps of Colonel and Mrs. 
Knaap, now retired. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
Jobs are available in Midland, Ont., for 
Salvationists. Opportunities for construction 
workers, electrical and mechanical tradesmen. 
Employment Is offered for men and women 
In various non-skilled positions. Also needed 
are office workers, typists, secretaries, filing 
clerks, etc. Write or call Captain G. Clayton, 
Box 266, Midland, Ont. (Phone 526-2751). 




Members of Hi* Grace Maternity Hospital Beard af Management and the Halifax AdvUory 
Board who met at a luncheon melting 1» bid farewell to Usut. -Colonel and Mrs. Stanley 
Gennery, former dlviilonal leaders far Nova Scotia. Seated beside Ma. Gennery i> Mr. 
A. M. MacKay, advisory board chairman. Alio In photo are Major S. Tuck and Ma|ar Doris 
Routly. During Sunday evening meeting at Halifax Citadel tribute! were paid to the fare- 
welling leaders. 



SUMMER WITNESS 

SITUATED amid some of the 
richest wheatlands of the world, 
the Brandon Corps has a long history 
of moving out into numerous small 
farming communities of south-west- 
ern Manitoba with the message of 
the Gospel. 

The summer of 1965 has been no 
exception to faithful outdoor witness 
in such places as Carberry, Kilar- 
ney, Souris, Rapid City, and other 
centres where the usual warm re- 
ception greeted the Army. 

Car-owning soldiers give liberally 
of their time and gas for this Christ- 
honouring service. Six thousand 
miles were accumulated by the 
numerous cars used in transporta- 
tion, and an average attendance of 
twenty-five recorded for this minis- 
try. The War Cry was sold and 
many good contacts were made for 
the extension of the Kingdom. The 
open-air meetings were under the 
enthusiastic leadership of the Corps 
Sergeant-Major, Douglas Burden, 



MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will assist In the 
search for missing relatives. Please read 
the list below, and If you know the 
present address of any person listed or 
any Information which will be helpful In 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your envelope 
"Inquiry". 

ANGER, Kenneth James (Ken). Born 
Jan 6/1938, In Wetland, Ont. Divorced. 
Parents, Gordon and May Anger. Height 
— 6'10". Weight— 140 lbs, fair hair, blue 
eyes. 6" scar at front of right leg: and 
may walk with a slight limp at times. 
Is an I.B.M. technician and a member of 
the I.B.M, Association. Golfer. Last heard 
from In the summer of 1962. Hla mother 
1« quite ill and father anxious to locate 
his son. 19-182 

FELDE, Helnrlch. Born Oct 15/1919 or 
1920, in USSR. Immigrated to Canada 
from Austria Aug 8/1954, aboard the 
"Arosa Star". His mother Is anxious for 
news. 19-188 

HADDAU, Inge Kaare. Born Jan 31/1942, 
at Ulsteln, Norway. His parents are Nils 
and Dlna Haddal. Bachelor. Plumber In 
the shipbuilding business. Last heard 
from in Feb/1965, when he lived at 
Georgetown, P.E.I. He was employed in 
this place by Bathurst Marine Ltd. It la 
said that he left there — Georgetown — for 
Toronto In June/1965. Parents are very 
concerned. Please communicate 'with, us. 

19-190 
HANSEN, Johan Mangor. Born in Ren- 
ders, Denmark, May 5/1901. Was a 
farmer. Immigrated to Halifax, Canada, 
March 15/1924. His whereabouts Is re- 
quired because of matters of estate. 

19-189 
HANSEN, Mrs. Esther and baby. Esther's 
nickname "Djung". She was born Deo 20/ 
1941, In Hong Kong. Is Chinese. She is 
5"4" tall; weighs 105 lbs. Has a birth- 
mark on right shoulder. Waa Anger- 
printed in Copenhagen for her passport 
to Nigeria. She left her home In June/ 
1965, and was known to have been in 
St. John in mid-July, later gotnff to 



Montreal. Her husband Is anxious that 
she come home. 19-184 

JENSEN, Hans Ghr. Born In Denmark, 
Sept. 5/1893. Came tp Raynon In Canada 
about 1918, from which place he last 
wrote his family in 1933, Information 
concerning him la urgently desired in re- 
lationship to estate matters. 19-187 
LUTTICH, Walter. Born Sept 4/1931, In 
Hamburg, Germany. Was last heard from 
In 195S from Prince George, B.C. Came to 
Canada Rboard the "Homeland" in 1951. 
Mother most anxious about her son who 
used to write regularly. 19-185 
MOOR, Watson Mews. Left wife in Hex- 
ham, Northumberland, England, in 1908 
and came to Canada. Was last heard of 
in Montreal in 1909. A daughter, a patient 
of nineteen years' residence in an in- 
firmary in the Old Country, anxiously 
asks If anyone can give any information 
rb to what happened to her father. If 
living he would now be ninety-five years 
of age 19-lw 
NIELSEN, Erik Henrik. Born April 25/ 
1938, In Copenhagen, Denmark. Came to 
Canada In 1955. Was a professional book- 
binder. His last known address was in 
Burford, Ont., from which place he last 
wrote In 1953. His wife was born in 
Switzerland, and his daughter's name is 
Karln. He worked in television In Toronto 
and led a small band of six members. A 
maternal aunt inquires on beh&lf of a 
concerned mother. ,, 1J ~i?, 
OWENS, Samuel Llewellyn. Born May 31/ 
1903, in Wrexham, North Wales. He 
worked as a farm hand. Left England In 
1927 and was last heard from in 1938 
when his address In Canada was General 
Delivers', Winnipeg, Man. He Is required 
in connection with an estate in process 
of administration. His brother enquire* 

WIENS, Abraham. Born between 1892 and 
1895 in Ru-ssia. Immigrated to Canada in 
1924 Regular correspondence ceased sud- 
denly in 1961. The laet letter sent to him 
from his brother was returned for better 
direction". It was addressed to Ileeaor, 
Ont. Can anyone enlighten ub as to Mr 
Wiens' whereabouts? 19-iai 



COMING EVENTS 
Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted 

Cope Breton: Mon-Wed Sepr 27-30 
Montreal: Quebec and Eastern Ontario Divi- 
sional Congress, Thurs-Sun Sept 30 - Oct 3 
Toronto Combo Festival: Sat Oct 1 6; Bermuda 
Congress, Thurs-Mon Oct 21-25 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. L. Pindred 

Essex: Sat-Sun Sept 25-26 

Colonel W. Rich: Winnipeg, Sat-Mon Sept 

25-27; Western Ontario Congress, Fri-Mon 

Oct 22-25 
Colonel C. Wife: Toronto Harbour Light, Sun 

Sept 26 
Lieut.-Colonel M. Flannigon: Listowel, Sat- 
Sun Sept 25-26 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Warrander: Montreal Men's 

Social, Sat-Sun Oct 9-10 
Lieut.-Colonel S. Williams: Gait, Sat-Sun Oct 

16-17 
Brigadier W. T. Howkess Whitby, Sept 26 
Major K. Rawlins: Mount Hamilton, Sat-Sun 

Sept 25-26; Verdun, Sat-Sun Oct 23-24 

WORK AVAILABLE 
Jobs available for Salvationists with a trade 
or semi-skilled or unskilled In both office 
or factory positions, Interested persons should 
write to Captain L. Carr, 94 Caledonia St., 
Stratford, Ont. 



September 25, 1965 
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Scene ol Young 
United Church In 
Winnipeg during 
graduation exercises 
far the General Hot* 
pltol. Ueul.-Colonel 
Ernest Fitch wo* the 
guest speaker at the 
service In which 
forty-nine girls re- 
ceived their diplomas. 




GRADUATION EXERCISES AT WINNIPEG 



CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEWS 



rFHE graduation exercises for the 
A Winnipeg Grace General Hospital 
(Lieut.-Colonel M. Everett, Adminis- 
trator) were held recently at Young 
United Church. The church was 
filled to capacity lor this annual 
event. As the organ played, forty- 
nine girls, resplendent in their crisp- 
white uniforms, marched to the plat- 
form. 

Brigadier W. Ratcliffe, Divisional 
Commander, presided over the serv- 
ice, and after the singing of "Praise 
my soul," Brigadier T. Dyck opened 
in prayer. A Scripture portion was 
read by Rev. R. Braine, and greet- 
ings were extended by Mr. H. A. 
Crewson, Executive Director of As- 
sociated Hospitals of Manitoba, after 
which the graduation ceremony took 
place. 

Lieut.-Colonel Everett presented 
the diplomas to the graduates, and 
Captain E. Johnson, Director of 
Nurses, presented the pins. After 
the completion of this presentation, 
the Rev. D, Conly prayed. A vocal 
solo was then offered by Mr. Dodds. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ernest Fitch, Men's 



Social Service Secretary, was guest 
speaker for the weekend and during 
the Friday evening service he spoke 
of the many resources available to 
all. He stressed three in particular: 
motivation, dedication and faith. 

Rosalie Loeppky was the class 
valedictorian. 

The Sunday morning divine serv- 
ice was held in the Winnipeg Cita- 
del (Major and Mrs. V. Greenwood) 
with Brigadier Ratcliffe leading the 
service. After the opening song and 
prayer by Mrs. Brigadier Ratcliffe, 
the Citadel Songsters (S/L J. 
Simons) sang "Open Mine Eyes". 
During the service Lieut.-Colonel 
Everett addressed the graduates, 
emphasizing that what is done in 
response to Christ's command is 
worthwhile. The Citadel Band (B/M. 
F. Merrett) played Handel's "Lar- 
go", and Lieut.-Colonel Fitch spoke 
on "The challenge and demands of 
the future." 

The Sunday evening baccalaureate 
service was held in Young United 
Church, with Lieut.-Colonel Fitch 
as guest speaker. — W.L.L. 



THE TRADE DEPARTMENT 

Dear Bandmasters and Band Locals: 

We are happy. In this our Centenary Year, to offer to you, during the month 
of October, Salvation Army made band Instruments at a 5% discount plus 10% 
if paid within thirty days. Why not take advantage of this saving? 

Undoubtedly it is well known that the I.S.B, use only Salvation Army made 
instruments, and their efficiency and high tonal quality Is known the world over 
in and even outside Army circles. Surely you can make no mistake In buying 
our own make instruments. 

Awaiting your enquiries or orders and assuring you of our best efforts to serve 
you well In every respect. 

Thank you and God blessl 

A. CALVERT (Lieut.-Colonel) 

Trade Secretary 
INSTRUMENTS — SALVATION ARMY 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 

Instrument Case Instrument & Case 

Herald Cornet $110.00 $27.00 $135.00 

Soprano 175.00 27,00 200,00 

Bandmaster Comet Bb 195.00 27,00 215.00 

Trlumphonlc Cornet (English] Bb 195.00 27.00 215.00 

Presentation Cornet Bb 215.00 46,00 260.00 

Flugel Horn 225.00 37.50 260.00 

Tenor Horn Eb - 310.00 40.00 345.00 

Baritone 460.00 50.00 505.00 

Trombone — Festival 240.00 50.00 285.00 

Trombone— Medium Bore 245.00 50.00 290.00 

G. Trombone — Festival 250.00 50.00 295.00 

Euphonium B/B 3 valve ..., 500.00 62.00 560.00 

Euphonium B/M 4 valve 575.00 62.00 635.00 

Bombardon — Trlumphonlc 600,00 85,00 680.00 

EEb Bass 3 valve 835.00 90.00 920.00 

EEb Bass 4 valve 950.00 115.00 1,060.00 

BBb Bass 3 valve 915.00 115.00 1,025.00 

Above lets 5% during October 1965 and 10% Discount— 30 days 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria Street, Toronto. 
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"NEW RICH" INDIFFERENT 

# An indifference to Christianity 
and the church has become apparent 
among many parents who send their 
sons to England's "public" schools — 
the word used in Britain to describe 
private and church-related schools. 

According to A. Chenevix-Trench, 
headmaster of Eton, "the old pro- 
fessional classes" are "dying out" as 
parents of modern school pupils. 
"It is," he said, "increasingly the 
new rich — the new industrialist, the 
new technocrat, the new financier — 
who, attracted by smaller classes 
and sometimes by boarding, are 
sending their sons to fee-paying 
schools in greater and greater num- 
bers. 

"Many of these new clients are a 
great deal less sympathetic and a 
great deal more indifferent to Chris- 
tianity and to the church than were 
the parents of a previous generation. 
It is to their sons whom the inde- 
pendent schools, so many of them 
specifically Christian foundations, 
must attempt to introduce the 
Christian faith." 

MORAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

# "When does a man fitted with a 
plastic heart die if his heart never 
stops beating?" 

This was one of the provocative 
questions posed to 125 physicians 
and clergymen from twenty-seven 
states at the first postgraduate con- 
ference on Medicine and Religion 
held in Estes Park, Colo. 

The Rev. Paul B. McCleave, di- 
rector of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Religion of the American 
Medical Association, presented this 
question as he described the deep 
ethical and moral problems involved 
in treating the "whole man". 

Plastic hearts, it was said, are 
only a few years away and are 
examples of the rapid advances in 
medical and surgical techniques 
which carry with them increasing 
moral and ethical problems with 
which doctor and clergyman must 
struggle together, 

MAY OMIT OATH 

# Ontario's Court of appeals ruled 
that an atheist Dutch couple should 
not be refused Canadian citizenship 
because they could not, in consci- 
ence, take the oath ending with 
words, "so help me, God." 

The decision involving Mr, and 
Mrs. Ernest Bergsma, following 



lengthy litigation, caused many 
Canadian officials to breathe a sigh 
of relief. Their satisfaction was 
short-lived, however. On the day 
after the ruling was handed down, 
another Dutch-born couple, also 
professed atheists, were denied citi- 
zenship at Victoria, B.C., for refusal 
to take the oath. 

"It would have been easy to tell a 
lie and just recite the oath," said 
Mr. Martin Vanderpol, night auditor 
at a hotel, who brought his family 
from Rotterdam five years ago, "but 
after you have believed in some- 
thing for many years, it's difficult 
to let your principles go." 

ACTRESS TESTIFIES 

# Well known Hollywood actress 
Betty Hutton and her husband, 
trumpeter Peter Candoli, took a 
public stand for Christ recently at 
the First Assembly of God Church 
in North Hollywood, Cal., where 
D. LeRoy Sanders is pastor. 

Since their conversion, the Can- 
dolis have appeared in various 
churches where, in their unique 
way, they have told what Jesus 
Christ means to them as Lord and 
Saviour. Many of their listeners 
have responded as they have given 
the invitation to accept Christ. 

A college drama teacher told his 
class: "I don't claim to be a Chris- 
tian. Last night, however, I went 
to church to hear Betty Hutton and 
her husband tell of their religious 
faith. I went there out of curiosity. 
And although I was sceptical of 
their 'conversion stories' at first, it 
wasn't long until I felt that what 
they said was for real." 

"Pete and Betty" intend to con- 
tinue to give their testimonies 
"wherever the Lord opens a door". 

There seems to be no end of doors 
open to this talented and friendly 
Hollywood couple who have found 
reality in the world of make-believe. 

BIBLE IN 236 LANGUAGES 

• The United Bible Societies re- 
port that the entire Bible now 
exists in 236 languages, and is thus 
directly accessible to more than 
ninety per cent of the world's popu- 
lation. In addition, the New Testa- 
ment alone has been translated into 
another 289 languages, sometimes 
accompanied by a translation of the 
Psalms or other books of the Old 
Testament. These languages cover 
about five per cent of the population 
of the world. 
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The War Cry 



MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE ARMY'S BOOTH AT THE C.N.L 



JT is an interesting experience to 
be on duty at the Army's booth 
at the C.N.E. You stand at the table 
whose surface is strewn with Sal- 
vationist literature, and watch the 
crowd stroll by. Some pass at a safe 
distance, giving side-long glances at 
your outstretched hand (with a War 
Cry in it) and seem afraid that 
you'll embarrass them by shouting 
"hallelujah" or asking them if 
they're saved. 

But others— as they approach and 
notice the huge bass drum slowly 
revolving, and the globe with its 
fine group of figures — come closer, 
their faces lighting up as they recog- 
nize the "good old Army". 

A tall, soldierly figure came up, 
and gladly took the proferred paper, 
and at once spoke of his war-time 
experiences with Salvationists on 
welfare work. "We could always 
depend on your blokes," he said, 
and his next words confirmed what 
I thought — that he was from the 
Midlands, for he said he'd been in 
the York police force. At my query 
whether or not he was still a man 
of the law, he drew out a card 
which proclaimed him as an official 
of the International Police force — 
"Interpol" as the TV has it. I gave 
him a list of Bible readings, and he 
said he still had the Bible given him 
when he linked up with the forces 
in World War II. 

ATTENDED MEETINGS 

A beaming lady, as she took a 
copy of the Home Leao-uer, admitted 
she attended the company meeting 
when a girl in Detroit, Mich., and 
an elderly couple said they hailed 
from Paisley (their speech betrayed 
them!) and his father had heard 
the Pounder in that city ninety 
years ago! 

"What a beautiful exhibit you 
have," said an attractive young 
matron, who had in tow her daugh- 
ter and her mother. "I'm a library 
assistant in Woodstock, and I'd like 
to take some of these booklets of 
yours to put on display." She took 
one on alcoholism, another on the 
young offender and another on the 
armed forces — all dealing with some 
phase of the Army's many-faceted 
work. 

Two young Chinese lads eagerly 
accepted copies of The Young Sol- 
dier, and later I saw them a few feet 
away, intently reading the papers, 
quite oblivious of the clamorous 
sights and sounds all around them. 

EXPLANATION 

There were a few discordant notes 
— but very few. One man, who had 
accepted a War Cry, returned very 
soon, looking rather stern, and 
pointed out a clause in our doctrines 
(a list of which appeared in the 
paper) saying he saw we "believed 
in backsliding!" 

We explained that we certainly 
don't believe in it — we try to avoid 
it, but he persisted that once a man 
is saved, God does a thorough work 
— "once saved, always saved". We 
explained that the Bible teaches 
there is danger of the most saintly 
falling from grace, but were saved 
from an argument by the arrival of 
still more "customers". 

Of course, several Salvationists 
(looking strangely un-Army in muf- 
ti) made themselves known to us. 
They were from widely-separated 
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parts of Canada, and were glad to 
talk about their corps. But they 
would not take a paper. "I always 
get The War Cry at home. Give that 
to someone who doesn't often get 
it," they insisted. 

"Oh, look at the huge Bible!" was 
often heard, and many girls and 
boys wouldn't be satisfied until they 
had examined it at close range, and 
discovered that it wouldn't open; it 
was solid, the two pages on show 
being enlargements of actual photo- 
graphs of Matthew 5 and 6~ part 
of Christ's matchless Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Several plainly Latin types took 
the pamphlets printed in Italian, 
with a flash of dark eyes and white 
teeth. (These are excellent, for 
there is a large Italian colony in 
Toronto. ) 

IMPRESSED 

A smiling young couple came up, 
and the girl confessed she felt called 
to become a nurse. She was from 
Windsor, and had been impressed 
by the Army's fine general hospital 
there. "The girls seem so dedicated; 
not like those in some hospitals," 
she said. "They seem to go about 
their work with a smile." We urged 
her to take her training in one of 
our Grace hospitals, and she went 
off with a booklet entitled The 
Ministry of Healing. 

A quartette of rather "Beatle- 
like" lads listened for a long time 
to the sound film — one which goes 



vn continuously, showing various 

aspects of our social work and 

were specially impressed by the 
section on The House of Concord- - 
where juvenile delinquents are Riv- 
en a chance to "make good" by 
engaging in a vigorous outdoor life, 
and by sound spiritual advice and 
discipline. They all went off with 
copies of The Crest, the cover of 
which dealt with the "Lost Genera- 
tion". 

So the stream of visitors to the 
world's greatest annual show went 



past— or stopped to chat. Many of 
them we shall never meet again in 
this world, and the fleeting impres- 
sions they have had of the Army's 
"show-case" will perhaps influence 
them in their future lives. 

Yes, it is a good investment of 
time and money. There is no limit 
to the power of the printed word, 
and the thousands of periodicals and 
tracts put into the hands (and 
hearts) of people from all over the 
continent will doubtless reap incal- 
culable results. — H.P.W. 



UNITED FOR SERVICE 

AN EVENT of much local interest 
took place recently in the Ed- 
monton Salvation Army Citadel, 
when Lieut Ruth Jacobson was 
united in marriage to Lieut. Clifford 
Hollman. 

The ceremony was conducted by 
the father of the bridegroom, Ma- 
jor Reginald Hollman, a former Ed- 
monton Citadel commanding officer. 
The bride was attended by Captain 
Irene Davis (T.H.Q.), Songster 
Muriel Hollman (Dovercourt) and 
Songster Coral Speer (Edmonton 
Citadel). Flower girls were Wendy 
Lou Kitson and Debbie Treen. 

Bandsman Bram Hollman was best 
man and Songster Fae Strachan 
contributed vocal solos. Songster 
Mrs. Evelyn Sutherland presided at 
the organ. Miss Sharon Hollman 
gave a reading from the Scriptures 




Lieutenant and Mrs. Clifford Hollman. 

and Bandsman Herb Pierce was 
standard-bearer. 

The then Divisional Commander, 
Lieut. -Colonel W. Pedlar, presided 
at the reception. 



— Scriptural L^roddword frazzle — 



REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. I Sam. 6. 5. Ps. 65. 8. Gen. 40. 9. Luke 
17. 11. Isa. 58. 12. I John 2. 15. II Sam. 24. 16. Gen. 36. 18. 
Isa. 38. 19. Luke 7. 21. I Tim. 3. 25. Mark 2, 26 and 27. 
I Tim. 6. 28. Ps. 22. 29. Pi. 18. DOWN: 1. II Chron. 24. 2. 
John 2. 3. Phil. 1. 4. Matt. 10. 6. Gen. 41. 7. Mark 14. 10. 
Acts 27, 11. Deut. 32. 13. Mark 8. 14. Matt. 4. 17. Gal. 3. 
20. Gal. 4. 21. Acts 10. 22. II Chron. 33. 23. I Tim. 6. 24. 
Mart. 10. 



Where a dash is printed, the missing word is the required 
solution. Biblical references are given in a separate sec- 
tion, to be used if needed. Solution to appear next week. 
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SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE— ACROSS: 5. TEMPTATIONS. 7. 
BAT. 8. TIN. 9. THANK. 12. MESS. 14. GIVE. 15. PRINTER. 16, 
INHABIT. 17. SCAN. 18, ELIM. 19. OSIER. 21. MEN. 23. AGE. 
24. SOOTHSAYERS, DOWN: 1. SET. 2. SPOT. 3. SILK. 4. ANT, 5. 
TABERNACLES. 6. SILVERLINGS. 10. HEIGHTS. 11. NOTABLE. 13. 
SPAIN. 14. GRATE. 19. OATH. 20. RAYS. 22. NOB. 23. ARK. 



ACROSS 

The priests told the Philis- 
tines to send five golden 
ones in the returned ark of 
the Lord 

5. "Thy paths fatness," 

declared the Psalmist 

8. The chief one asked Joseph 
to interpret his dream 

9. The number of ungraceful 
lepers 

11. Isaiah said he had to 
" the heavy burdens" 

12. John spoke of this teaching 
Christians of all things 

15. The prophet Gad was David's 

16. Esau was described as their 
father 

18. Hezekiah said his age was 
this 

19. The centurion's servant was 
this to his master 
A bishop must be of good 
this 

"Have ye never what 

David did, when he had 
need?" 

26. This of 27 across is no. 23 
down of all evill 

27. The 26 across of this is no. 
23 down of all evill 
The Psalmist said all these 
of the world would remem- 
ber and turn to the lord 
The Psalmist declared God 
was his 



21 



25. 



28. 



29. 



DOWN 

1 . Those who wrought iron and 
brass were brought "to 
the House of the Lord" 

2. Location of Jesus's first 
miracle 

3. Paul told the Philippians thai 
his bonds in Christ were this 
in all the palace 

4. The workman is worthy of 
his 

6. Pharaoh took his off his 
hand and put it upon 
Joseph's hand 

7. These are always with us 

10. "Julius courteously 

Paul, and gave him liberty 
to go" 

11. "Of the Rock that begat 
thee thou art " 

1 3. The number of full baskets 
taken up after the feeding 
of the four thousand 

14. "From that time Jesus 

to preach" 

17. The law was this by angels 

20. Jerusalem which is above is 
this 

21 . Cornelius was a centurion of 
the Italian one 

22. This king sacrificed to the 
carved images his father 
Manasseh made 

23. The 26 . across of no. 27 
across is this of all evill 

24. "But the" hairs of your 

head are all numbered" 

Page Fifteen 



OUT OF YOUR 
DEPTH? 



TJAVE you ever felt "out of your 
*■*• depth"? You know what I mean. 
You've 'been listening to the radio — 
to a concert or a talk perhaps — and 
after a little while you've said to 
yourself, "That's beyond me," and 
you've switched over to another 
program. Maybe you've picked up a 
book or a magazine article and the 
same thing has happened. The feel- 
ing, however, was only momentary 
and you soon forgot it. 

But have you ever had contact 
with people and felt vaguely that 
they lived a life at a deeper level 
than you have ever experienced, 
and you've felt "out of your depth" 
—baffled and perplexed, but wishing 
that you could understand and share 
their secret? That was different, and 
you haven't been able to forget so 
easily. 

Perhaps even while you are read- 
ing this publication you feel it con- 
tains much that you just can't un- 
derstand. The old feeling returns — 
once again you are "out of your 
depth". 

In the tenth chapter of John's 
Gospel we read of a group of people 
who had been listening to Jesus and 
who found themselves in the same 
position. The Gospel writer says 
"This parable spake Jesus unto 
them, but they understood not, . . ." 
They, too, were "out of their depth". 

Now there is a reason for your 
perplexity, and the following facts 
may throw some light upon it. 



THERE IS AN V 
EXPERIENCE 
OF LIFE WHICH 
COMPARA- 
TIVELY FEW 
PEOPLE KNOW 
ABOUT 



In the first place, there are some 
things which we will never under- 
stand until we have crossed the 
threshold of this life into a new 
experience altogether. 

Secondly there is an experience of 
life in this world which compara- 
tively few people know about, and 
even fewer claim it for themselves. 
The person who lives this truly 
Christian life is an unsolved mystery 
to "the man in the street" who 
cannot understand the secret of the 
Christian's poise and power. 

This sense of bewilderment to the 
uninitiated is true of other things 
beside religion. Art, music, liter- 
ature are baffling realms to one who 
hasn't entered into the experience 
which they seek to interpret. These, 
too, are things of the spirit which 
defy both analysis and argument — 




and in this scientific and controver- 
sial age Man feels utterly helpless 
without these two weapons in his 
hands! 

The experience of many is ex- 
pressed in the words of Omar 
Khayyam, the ancient Persian 
philosopher: 

Myself when young did eagerly fre- 
quent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great 

argument 
About it, and about: 
But evermore came out by the same 
door as in I went. 
Perhaps you are sharing this age- 
old disappointment with a restless 
longing in your heart for a deeper 
and more satisfying life. 

"I don't want to be out of my 
depth," you say. "But where can 
this experience be found? How can 
I obtain it? What guarantee is there 



that I won't be disappointed?" 

The answer to your heart-cry is 
found in John 10:9 — the answer that 
Jesus gave to those other men who 
"understood not", yet longed to 
know in their hearts the spiritual 
certainty which Jesus possessed, "I 
am the door: by Me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out, and find pasture." ' 

In answer to your question, 
"Where?" Jesus says "I am the 
door!" The emphasis of the definite 
article is of vital significance. Not 
a door, but the door! There is no 
alternative to Christ. Entertainment 
and pleasure, education and culture, 
none of them join the gateway to 
this deeper experience of life. 

"Wo man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me," said Jesus. We cannot 
enter this experience by any other 
way, not by personal merit or our 
good works. We must be willing also 
to let go of every sinful way, for 
we can take nothing which is unlike 
God across this threshold! 

Finally, we must step through the 
door in faith, trusting God with our 
very lives and committing ourselves 
irrevocably to Hirn, for "He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness." The process then is clear 
— "If any man enter in, he shall be 
saved." 

"What is the guarantee?" you ask. 
"Can I be sure?" 

"He shall go in and out and find 
pasture" is Christ's reply! — from 
access and process to success. Here 
is the guarantee that you won't be 
disappointed! 

Jesus also says in this chapter, "I 
am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more 
abundantly." Now we know! Now 
we understand! We are no longer 
out of our depth! 



nrcHIS is a confusing world in which 
■*■ we live. Upon such a scene the 
average individual looks out with 
great bewilderment and asks: 
"Where is all this getting us? Why 
doesn't God do something about it?" 

The innocent having to suffer with 
the guilty has been a problem since 
time immemorial, and chaos in 
world affairs and a lost sense of 
moral values are not entirely new 
evils; but they continually trouble 
the minds of ordinary, decent people 
who have a sincere desire for better 
things and whose purpose in life is 
to live at peace and in harmony 
with God and their fellowmen. 

Who started this business which 
has resulted in such widespread 
misery in the world — God or Man? 
If you are honest, then I anticipate 
your reply. Very well, then what we 
really want God to do is what might 
be termed "the dirty work", and 
get us out of this hopeless muddle 
in which we have placed ourselves 
through our own folly. 

Intervention can mean the coming 
of an almighty power who has no 
respect for the individual, his 
thought or freedom of speech — a 
power who will impose his authority 
and will regardless of the feelings 
of others. Or, it can mean a power 



What Is God DOING? 
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which will ultimately see that right 
will prevail and even bring out of 
the mistake of men something for 
their benefit. This other possibility 
is more closely allied to the char- 
acter of God. 

When God created Man He en- 
dowed him with the power of free 
will and free choice. We are not 
robot-controlled machines, but in- 
dividuals capable of making up our 
minds and choosing our own line of 
action; and, when we talk about the 
world — meaning a combination of 
peoples of many nationalities, col- 
ours and creeds — we do well to 
remind ourselves that such a world 
is made up of individuals like you 
and me. 

So, then, if one is really concerned 
about the existing circumstances in 
the world today and sincerely de- 
sires God to do something about 
them, the individual man and 
woman must ask themselves the 
pertinent question, "Am I pre- 
pared to let God intervene in my 



life?" That's a different story, isn't 
it? 

If God is to intervene in world 
affairs it means that He is to attack 
the causes of the unhappy state 
which exists — lust for power and 
possession, unreliability in men's 
dealings with one another, grounds 
for distrust, jealousy, hatred and 
many other evils — all of which find 
their root and development within 
the confines of the individual. 

If, then, you are sincere in your 
desire for God to do something 
really effective about this sorrow- 
stricken world, you must be willing 
for Him to put things right in your 
life because people like you and me 
are responsible for the chaos that 
undoubtedly exists. 

One thing is certain: despite the 
apparent unmolested iniquity of 
men that has introduced such misery 
into this world, God and right ulti- 
mately will prevail. At God's ap- 
pointed time, and in the Person 
of His Son, He will again burst in 



upon this world, the affairs of men 
will be dealt with and the individual 
will be called to account. 

God is not asleep, nor is He un- 
mindful of what is going on, but in 
His great love and mercy for the 
souls of men, He is patiently wait- 
ing for men to turn to Him for a 
change of heart. 

When Christ makes His second 
Advent into the world He will come 
as our Judge. In His first advent He 
came as our Saviour; therefore, He 
delays His coming, not that the 
innocent may suffer more at the 
hands of the guilty, but that one 
and all might be given the fullest 
opportunity to let Him intervene in 
their lives. 

We began this article with an im- 
personal and general question which 
is on the minds of many people: 
"Why doesn't God intervene?" I 
conclude with a personal one: "Are 
you willing to let God intervene in 
your life and put things right 
there?" 

On your reply hangs your greatest 
contribution to this society of men 
and the shaping of your eternal 
destiny. Rest assured that the inter- 
vention of God will come — as a 
Saviour or as a Judge. In what 
capacity will He come to you? 
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The War Cry 



